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(Concluded from page 508.) 


In 1755, Mr. Notcutt lost his 
affectionate wife, at the advanced 
age of seventy-seven. Her fune- 
ral sermon was preached by Mr. 
Gordon. As the following cir- 
cumstance connected with Mrs. 
N.’s death is one of an extraor- 
dinary nature, we shall quote it 
in the words of the Evangelical 
Magazine, by which the most 
respectable authority is vouched 
for its authenticity. ‘ While they 
(Mr. and Mrs. Notcutt) resided 
at Thaxted, and before they had 
any idea of removing from thence, 
Mrs, Notcutt dreamed one night 
that they went to live at Ipswich, 
and the house in which she ima- 
gined they resided was so im- 
pressed upon her mind, that when 
she actually went there some years 
afterwards, she had a perfect re- 
collection of it. She also dreamed, 
that as she was going to a closet 
in the parlour, her nose began to 
bleed, and that it would be found 


impossible to stop the blood until. 


she had lost so much as to occa- 
sion her death, which event should 
happen forty years from that day. 
As her mind was yery deeply im- 
pressed, she wrote down in her 
pocket-book’ the day of the month 
and year in which her dream oc- 
curred. In process of time they 
went to reside at Ipswich, and 
Mrs, N., on removing to her new 
habitation, was surprized to find it 
correspond -exactly with the one 
she had seen in her dream; and 
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also the very same closet, in going 
to which, she thought that the 
fatal incident happened. But pa- 
rental duties, together with the 
busy concerns of life, engaging 
her attention, these circumstances 
were soon forgotten, and the closet 
was frequented for a number of 
years without any fear of the ac- 
complishment of her dream. On 
Christmas-day, 1755, as she was 
reaching a bottle of drops from 
the closet to give Mr. Notcutt, 
who was confined to his couch 
in the room, her nose began to 
bleed, Finding, after some time, 
that all means to stop the blood 
proved ineffectual, herdream came 
to her recollection, and she re- 
quested one of her attendants to 
fetch her pocket-book, directing 
them where to find it, Upon exa- 
mining it, they found, to their 
unspeakable surprize, that it was 
exactly forty years from the time 
her dream had occurred. 

methods were tried, but without 
effect; and as the medical attend- 


‘ant entered the room, she said to 


him, ‘ you may try to stop the 

bleeding if you please, but you'll 

not be able.” And so it proved in 

the event, Eve of her 

dream was fulfilled: and she lan- 

gushee from Thursday till Satur- 
ay, when oe sweety fell asleep 
or 


in Jesus.” e last two years 


of his life, Mr. N. was so reduced 

by long and painful sickness, that 

he rarely left his house, and neyer 
4C 
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officiated, in the meeting-house, 
except occasionally in the admini- 
stration of the Lord’s Supper. He, 
however, never forgot the resigna- 
tion he owed to his Father's will : 
he patiently submitted, and with 
a serene and placid mind, trusting 
in the mercies of God through 
Christ, and enjoying a delightful 
anticipation of those glories which 
God has reserved for those that 
love’ ‘him; he continued to wait 
for his own dissolution, which took 
place in July 1756, in his’ 85th 
year. He was interred in the 
ground belonging to the meeting- 
house. Mr. E. Cornell, of Col- 
chester, preached his funeral ser- 
mon from Heb. xiii. 7, in which 
he delivers the following account 
of Mr. Notcutt’s ministerial and 
private character. ‘‘ He was a 
wise pastor and skilful guide: 
he was far from pretending to have 
dominion over your faith; yet he 
laboured to keep that authority 
among you, which became the 
dignity of his character and office, 
and which was suited to your edi- 
fication. He was a wise master- 
builder in the house and temple 
of the living God, a scribe well 
instructed in the mysteries of the 
kingdom; and his written dis- 
courses, as well as his printed 
works, by which ‘ being dead, he 
yet speaketh,’ will show that he 
was abundantly qualified for his 
work. . He therein hath shown 
himself a workman that needed 
not to be ashamed, Christ was 
the great scope and end of his 
ministry, as he declares, and the 
doctrines of grace were preached 
by him; and with what diligence, 
meelity, constancy, and care he 

scharged himself in his work, 
you are his witnesses, and God 
also : he laboured in the word and 
doctrine, and was instant in sea- 
gon and out of season, readily 
embracing opportunities of preach- 
ing and doing good to souls; his 
heart appeared in his work, and 
what he spake evidently came 


CNovemser, 


from his heart, and had a tendency, 
by the blessing of God, to do good 
to souls, 

*« And it must be said of him, 
that he lived as he preached. His 
doctrine was truly exemplified in 
his life; and he was himégelf a 
“living epistle of Jesus Christ, 
seen and read of all” that con- 
versed with him: they might take 
knowledge of him, that he had 
been with Jesus; that he had sat 
at the feet of his divine Mas- 
ter, learned his doctrine, and 
copied his example; and that the 
same mind, in its measure, was in 
him, as was also in Christ. The 
graces of the Spirit were evident 
and conspicuous in him ; his meek- 
ness, humility, patience, zéal, and 
love, were very evident, His 
faith in God was great, and this 
divine principle was apparent in 
him, in the whole of his walk and 
conversation. He lived as seeing 
him that is invisible, and his divine 
faith influenced him to abound in 
the fruits of righteousness, with- 
out any observable stain upon his 
character, as a Christian and a 
minister. He might truly appeal 
to you, as the Apostle does to the 
Thessalonians—‘ Ye are witnesses, 
and God also, how holily, and 
justly, and unblameably we be- 
haved ourselves among you that 
believe.” 1 Thess. ii. 10, With 
what prudence, gravity, and sweet- 
ness of temper he walked before 
you, and presided over you in the 
Lord, you all know; he was’ meek 
and humble among you, and gen- 
tle towards all men. There was a 
vénerable gravity, joined with 
an affable sweetness, which tan 
through his whole temper and 
conduct, and which made his 
company truly pleasant and de- 
lightful. He was a man of a pa- 
cific spirit, and would sacrifice 
every thing, but truth and holiness, 


for it. He was a lively example 
of self-denial and iréaileddiiads from 
the world, and a most remarkable 
pattern of patience under the af- 
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flicting hand of God; and though 
God was pleased to train him up 
by a long series of uncommon 
afflictions, pains, and: disorders, 
he. was never heard to murmur, 
and would hardly allow nature to 

oan. With what prudence, 
faithfulness, diligence, and impar- 
tiality, he discharged the several 
duties of his office among you, 
God, Christ, and angels are wit- 
nesses; and I doubt not but he 
has received the testimony hereto, 


. from many in the world of perfect 


spirits ; and I trust there are many 

et living among you, and now 
~ present before God, who are 
the seals of his ministry, and will 
be his joy and crown of rejoicing 
in the day of the Lord. 

‘1 might trace him through the 
several relations he bore in life; 
he was a kind, tender, and loving 
husband; an affectionate and in- 
dulgent father; a kind master, a 
sincere and faithful friend; he was, 
in his whole deportment, a true 
picture of genuine Christianity ; 
and, without any suspicion of flat- 
tery, Jthink I may be.allowed to 
say, be was one of the best men 
that ever I kpew,... He died in the 
faithof those doctrines he preached 
among you, and he tells. you, in 
his Pastor's, Legacy, ‘ That if he 
had an. hundred,.years more to 
minister,, he.»would preach _ the 
same, things ; be had preached 
among your”... 

The following facts are recorded, 
as iblustrative.of that hatred of sin 
whigh was so. truly characteristic 
of this.manjof, God, A female 
who lived in. habits .of. sinful in- 
timacy with a gentleman of Ips- 
wich, and who frequently attended 
on Mr, Notcutt’s ministry, on one 
occasion sent him half a guinea, 
as her subscription towards his 
support... Mr. Notcutt returned 
the money, with a remark to those 
with.whom he was discoursing, 
*« The price of a whore shall not 
defile the sanctuary of the. Lord.” 
On, another occasion, observing 
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some young persons in his family 
amusing themselves with the dis- 
gusting conduct of a. man in a 
state of intoxicatién, he gravely 
reproved them by saying, ‘ Fools 
make a mock at sin.” ' It is as- 
serted that this rebuke was so 
well timed, that they never forgot 
it. Mr. Notcutt’s literary charac- 
ter, as far as we can be permitted 
to judge from the few works of 
his we have seen, was very respect- 
able. We know few books in 
which there is more of the unction 
of religion, than in his practical 
pieces. Belonging to that true 
Calvinistic school which exhibits 
its peculiar characteristics in rich 
displays of the suitability of Christ 
to the sinner’s condition, ‘and af- 
fecting and impressive invitations 
to receive him, we have long con- 
sidered his sermons as specimens 
of that good old sound divinity of 
the elder nonconformists, which 
retained all the evangelical richness 
of the puritans, without their occa- 
sional grossness; and he borrowed 
much ef the refinement and deli- 
cacy of the age in which he lived, 
without that depreciation of Gos- 
pel truth which but too generally 
accompanied those graces. Mr. 
Notcutt had six children, two sons" 
and four daughters, all born while 
he lived at Thaxted, His eldest 
son, John, was for some years 
minister of Green Street Meeting, 
Cambridge. Towards the latter 
pees of his life, peg ceca wy 

ocigianism, he left the ministry, 
and retired to Ipswich. . There he 


_entered into business, and deceased 


in 1778. His son,George was for 
nearly 50 years a respected dea, 
con of the church to aan 
father was the minister, He di 
in 1792, aged 78 years. Descend- 
ants of this honourable family are 
still associated with the di i 
cause, one of thema highly respect- 
able minister of an pendent 
Church in one of the eastern coun- 
ties. , 
Dr, Gordon retained his. con- 
4C2 
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nexion with the church at Ipswich 
for ten years, when he left to take 
chargeof the people at Gravel Lane, 
Wapping. After the lapse of a few 
aleehae Mr. David Edwards ac- 
cepted "the call of the desolate 
church, to which he became pastor 
in 1765. He left them in 1791, and 
was succeeded in 1792, by Mr. 
Charles Atkinson, of Homerton 
Academy. 


MR, NOTCUTT’S WORKS. 


1. Plain Reasons for Dissenting from 
the Church of England. By a true Pro- 
testant. 21st edition, publi in 1727. 

2. A Believer’s Evidences for Heaven. 
2a aad published 1724. 

onda) Protestant’s Resolution. 25th 

ery soy aes in 1728. 

4. Short Ex ion of the Assembly’s 
Catechiom. j y wai ae of a Con- 
grega at Ipswic 
‘ A Prelude to the’ Plays. 2d edition, 


; 7. Antichrist Revealed: a Sermon, 
728. 
8. A Serious Call to Young Pérsons : 
a Sermon, 1729. 

9. A Treatise of Temptations, 1730. 

10. Compendium of the Covenants, 
1731. 

11. Impartial Review of Barclay’s 
Apology, 1732. 

12. A Reply to H. B.’s Vindication of 
Barclay, 1733. 

13. Jesus Christ set forth as Wonder- 
ful, 1733, “ - . 

i4. The apPy warn 1733. 

15. Repeated Calls of Jesus | Christ 
to Sinners, 1734. 


16. Jesus Christ most Precious, 1735. 
17. Everlasting Love and Delights of 
Jesus Christ with the Sons of Men, 1735. 
' 18. History of Joseph, in Verse, &c 
736. 
wie Looking Glass for English Faces, 


20. True Representation of Dranken- 
ness, 1743. 

21. Dying Pastor’s Legacy, 1744. 
Ovinie Insule. MILEs, 


ERRORS APSO AS AE RATES 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 
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EXAMINATION OF THE QUES. 
-. TION WHETHER THE APOSTLE, 
THE SEVENTH CHAPTER 
THE ROMANS, REFERS TO 
OWN PERSONAL EXPE- 
TENCE, OR TO THAT OF A 
CONVINCED BUT UNCONVERT- 
ED MAN? 


THe onus probandi, the necessity 
of ptoving their position, evidently 
devolves on those who deny that 
the’ e is speaking of himself 
in’ age, by for that he is, his 

, by the ordinary rules of 
» would lead every 


A ag art does not 

o ge el at he is per- 
ee. It would. Be 
meat to find any passage of the 

same length, where ‘the pronoun, 
whith is generally used to desig- 
fate the speaking or wri- 
, is bag vo = employed. 


ae 


And ‘if there be any ‘weight in the - 


rematk which has often been made, 
that, ‘ih ‘the parts of the 
Scriptures, 


practical 

the sense which pre- 
sents itself to a plait intelligent 
Christian, perising ‘his Bible in 





will generally be the correct one ; 


it will ate with all its force 
against those who maintain that 
the apostle is here speaking of the 


conflict which sometimes takes 
place, between conscience and pas- 
sion, in the breasts of the unre- 
generate, or even of his own feel- 
mgs when he was first convinced 
of sin; for, probably, neither of 
these ideas ever occurred to a plain 
Christian left to the reflections of 
his own mind, or even would oc- 
cur, to the end of time. They 
have been devised by critics or 
ripe ns Min Tienes 


"The principal 

rincipal argument urged 
by eBides’ who deny that the apos- 
tle ‘states what was’ his own éx- 
perience, when he wrote this chap- 
ter, is, that there are some ex 
sions in it which could not apply to 
‘Paul in his converted state, much 
less ‘amidst all the high attain- 
ments which he had realized when 
he'wrote the passage undér cén- 


CNovemBer; 
6. Heavenly Register, 1728. 


the exercise of devotional feelings, 
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sideration. How, 83 , could 
that holy, Ars ng, Home who, 
under the influence of the purest 
motives, was devoting all his 
energies to the service of God, 
exclaim, “ I find then a law that 
when I would do good, evil is 
present with me.” “I find a law 
in my members, warring against 
the law of my mind, and bringing 
me into captivity to the law of 
sin which is in my members.” 
“ For we know that the law is 
spiritual, but I am carnal, sold 
under sin.” How, say they, could 
stronger language than this be 
found to the most abject 
slavery to moral evil? To this I 
would answer, in the first place, 
that in the same chapter there are 
expressions, the application of 
which to an unconverted person, 
is much more difficult to be con- 
ceived, much more obviously con- 
trary to the statements and prin- 
ciples of the Bible, as well as to 
the experience of the people of 
God, than the application of the 


“passages which have just been 


quoted, is to the most eminent 
saint on earth. How, for instance, 
can it be said of any unregenerate 
aa that he approves of the 
was “holy, just, and good,” or 
that he “delights in the law of 
God after the inwatd man?” To 
delight in the law of God is, in 
Psalm i. 1, 2., stated as the dis- 
ishing characteristic of the 
good and man, “ Blessed is 
the man” whose “delight is in 
the law of God.” Can that which 
is ‘the pecaliar trait of a good 
man’s character, the very sub- 
stance of his moral excellence, the 
evidence that he is truly 

, ever be found in the 

breast of one destitute of true love 
to God and, consequently, to his 
law? This expression, “ I delight 
in the lawof God,” &c. is, it appears 
to'me, -as strong as that’of 
David, “O how love I thy law!” 
And yet, in the very same Psalm, 
he’ exelaims, * My soul cleaveth 
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to the dust.” “ I have gone 
astray like a lost sheep.” The 
persons who maintain that the 7th 
chapter of the Romans cannot ap- 
ply to Paul because of the 

sions, ** I am~carnal, sold under 
sin,” &c. might with almost equal 
propriety assert that the 

just quoted could never have been 
uttered by the author of the 119th 
Psalm, as a part of his own ex- 
perience. How, they might ex- 
claim, could any truly pious man, 
especially how could the author 
of this psalm, which discovers 
piety almost seraphic, say, “ My 
soul cleaveth to the dust?” How 
could he conclude all his devout 
aspirations, his strong expressions 
of love to God, and delight in his 
law, with the confession, “ I have 
gone astray like a lost sheep?” 
And yet he has done so. And it 
is plain that these words referred 
to his present state, for he im- 
mediately adds, “ Seek thy ser- 
vant, for I do not f thy 
word.” But we may well retort 
the interrogations of our oppo 
nents, and ask, how can it be 
asserted of- the “ carnal mind,” 
which is “enmity against God,” 
and “ rite: | to the law of 
God, neither i — _~ be,” holy, 
it approves of the law as “ » 
just, and good,” that it ** delights 
in the law after the inward man ?” 
If this can be asserted of/ the 
unregenerate, in even their highest 
attainments, when they a 
respeeting all the precepts of the 
law, as fae as external conduct ‘is 
concerned, “all these have Ik 
from my youth “" where 
be the necessity for ore | 
grace? views ths essential dif- 
ference between the righteous ‘and 
the wicked? where ‘the ‘propriety 
of the expressions, “ Unless ’a man 
be born again he ‘catinot -enter . 
om of heaven.” 
* if amy man be in Christ, he is‘ 
new creature ; old things are done 
away, behold! all things are be- 
come new.” This delight in ‘the 
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law of God, most certainly one of 
the principal dispositions of the 
renewed heart, would not, ac- 
cording to the hypothesis which 
we are opposing, need renovation, 
since it would exist in both the 
regenerate and the unregenerate. 
The work of grace, the change 
which it effects, is, by God himself, 
called putting his law into the 
hearts of men, and what is this but 
inducing them to delight in that 
law? 

But to advance a step farther, 
it is unspeakably more difficult to 
conceive how the carnal mind can 
be said to approve of the law as 
“holy, just, and good;” and to 
“delight in it after the inward 
man;” than how a truly good 
man, how, even a saint of the 
highest order can say, “ I am 
carnal, sold under. sin.” When 
men are the servants of sin they 
are free from righteousness, but 
the servants of righteousness are 
not free from sin. An unre- 
generate man is entirely devoid of 
any principles of true piety, of 
any real delightin the law of God 3 
the aj Paul himself was not 
entirely free from depravity, from 
some of aversion to the 
law, else how could he say, “ Not 
as(though I had already attain- 
ed;. either were :already perfect.” 
* Brethren, J count not myself 
to have attained.”) And hence, 
writing to the Galatians, he says, 
jn, language, which he evidently 
meant to apply to Christians in 
‘© The flesh lusteth against 
irit, and the spirit against 
, and theseare contrary 
to the other, so that ye 
the things that you 
hese persons had only 
cause to say that they 
,, sold under sin. In 
is an important sense, 

it is consistent with 
a regenerate man to say, 
I am carnal, sold under sin ; there 
is no sense in which an unregenerate 
man can truly say, I delight in 
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was aiming—at nothing less than 
perfection in holiness. The ex- 
pressions in question do not ne- 
cessarily imply living in gross 
vice, or habitual subjection to any 
depraved disposition, but. an in- 
ability to obtain entire freedom 
from sin; and till this is acquired, 
moral evil holds a man im some 
degree in captivity ; he is still ina 
sense sold under it. Slaves in the 
East Indies, we are told, are free; 
when compared with those in the 
West Indies; and yet the former 
are still slaves, are sold under 
bondage, when compared with 
those who are literally. and com- 
pletely free; so the apostle Paul 
was free, when compared with 
what he was before his conver- 
sion; he was a slave, or carnal, 
sold under sin, compared with 
what he would be in_ heaven, 
Unless we maintain that he was 
perfect, in the strict sense of the 
word, we must allow that he 
would at times experience de- 
ficiency and deadness of religious 
feelings, vain thoughts, and irre- 
ay workings of passion. And 

is high attainments in holiness, 
including acute spiritual sensi- 
bility, would cause him to feel 
these most keenly, and consequent- 
ly might induce him to. use the 
strong expressions in question, 
Can any say that the least de- 
ficiency of love to God is, ,to¢, 
trifling to warrant-such languages 
The thousandth part of what Pau 
felt of remaining depravity would 
doubtless cause the highest angel 
in heaven, if experienced by him, 
to exclaim, “ That which I do I 
allow not.” Iam “ carnal, sold 
under sin.” The apostle had, in 
view angelic purity, and nothing 
short of it could satisfy his desires, 
or crown his hopes. 

Those who deny that. the 


CNovemBeR,, 
the law of God,. after the inward 


man: ; 
The persons who urge the ob- 
jection which we are combating, 
seem to forget at what the apostle 
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apostle is here stating his own ex- 
perience, maintain that he very 
often personates a character which 
does not belong to him, frequently 
nses the pronoun J, or we, when 
he does not intend to include him- 


self. But they have not been 
able to produce many passages in 
which he has done so, and none 
ef these few are at all similar to 
this. I do not scruple to assert 
that there is not, in all his writings, 
perhaps I might say there is not 
in the whole compass of writing, 
which is seriously intended for the 
purpose of instruction, an instance 
in which the apostle, or any other 
person, speaks of himself so often, 
so plainly, and pointedly, without 
the least hint or intimation that he 
is personating the character of 
another, and yet advances some- 
thing which cannot apply to him- 
self. Macknight refers to only 
one instance, Rom. xiii. 11—13. 
“ It is high time to awake out of 
sleep, for now is our salvation 
nearer than when we believed,” &c. 
By what laws of interpietation or 
criticism, or by what process of 
reasoning, it can be rendered even 
doubtful that the apostle meant to 
include himself in this passage, 
I am utterly at a loss to conceive. 
I should think that every person, 
who will seriously consider it, 
must see that these verses militate 

inst the hypothesis, in support 
of which they are’ quoted by 
Macknight. Similar observations 
might be made on Rom. iii. 6; 
1:Cor. x. 30; 2 Cor. iv. 16; the 


only passages quoted by Dod- . 


dridge. In the first and last of 
these Paul undoubtedly meant to 
include himself; in 1 Cor. x. 30. 
he supposes that his own liberty, 
as readily as that of any other 
person, might be judged by ano- 
ther man’s conscience. 

Did I not fear being tedious, 
I might prove at large, that the 
apostle is careful to show that he 
is speaking, when he says “ I am 
earnal,” &c., of remaining de- 
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pravity, verse 17. “ Wherefore it is 
no more I that do it, but sin that 
dwelleth in me.” The 25th verse 
is plainly intended to be the key 
to the whole statement Besides, 
the same person who is said to be 
carnal, sold under sin, is, in the 
25th verse, said to have obtain- 
ed deliverance, “ through Jesus 
Christ ;” and in the 2d verse of 
the 8th chapter, to have been made 


“ free by the law of the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus, from the law 
of sin and: death.” It deserves 


notice too, that many of the most 
pious ‘persons that ever lived, 
have used the language in ques- 
tion, as expressive of their own 
experience. I have no doubt that 
they were uttered by them, as 
well as by the apostle in the first 
instance, as the language of a soul 
deeply sensible of the holiness of 
the Divine Being, and of its own 
remaining impurity; and conse- 
quently feeling 4 holy impatience 
to be completely delivered from 
sin. No child of God will ever 
be able fully to do that which he 
* would,” till he arrive at heaven. 
VoLEns. 
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SEPULCHRES AND CEMETERIES, 


THERE can scarcely be a more 
emphatic illustration of man’s cha- 
racteristic insensibility to his near- 
est and most urgent interests, 
than the levity and negligence 
with which so many habitually 
approach the most awful and 
overpowering of subjects, Death 
and the grave are words expres- 
sive of events and circumstances 
so momentous, as to claim, ;at 
least, seriousness and reflection 
from the mind when entering on 
their confines ; and yet these are 
chosen by the Jester as the objects 
of his shallow’ mirth, and by the 
malignant infidel as the stand 
whence he aims his shafts against 
the peace of mankind and the 
glory of Jehovah. 
There are, however, better feel- 
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ings and holier sympathies in the 
human heart ; and, though these 
are pure and enlightened only 
when exalted and refined by the 
influence of Christianity, yet they 
exist throughout the various kin- 
dreds.of the human race. The re- 
lics of mortality are contemplated 
with reverence; a character of 
sacredness invests the sepulchre ; 
and among all the tribes which 
people the surface of the globe, 
we may trace the vestiges, or ob- 
serve the recent evidences, of the 
religion of the grave. 

Were this the place for an ex- 
tended dissertation, or were not 
the subject of too a scope 
for a Test and — it 
might be neither ungratifying nor 
uninstructive to investigate the 
various modes of funeral celebra- 
tion, and the different forms of 

memorial. A few tran- 


The strong expression of the 
Patriarch Give me a posses- 
sion of a burying-place, that I 
may bury my dead out of my sight” 
—is the language of human feel- 
ing in all ages. Even Affection 
cannot endure to watch the changes 
of death and the progress of dis- 
solution ; but it seeks out a secure 


or by the conspicuous features of 
natural objects. When Abraham 

the body of his long- 
loved Sarah in the cave of Mach- 
pelah, he imitated an ancient 
eustom, and his posterity retained 
it so implicitly, that where the 
natural excavation was not to be 
found, a laborious imitation was 
made the substitute, and the sepul- 
ehres of the wealthy and the great 
were hewn out of the solid rock. 
Such were the tombs of the Kings 
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of Judah ; and it was in this way 
that our Divine Master “ made 
his grave with the rich in his 
death.” 

An inscribed Column seems to 
have been another mode of fune- 
ral record. The “ pillar” which 
Jacob is said to have set up over 
the grave of his beloved Rachel, 
was of uncertain form. The ori- 
ginal word is applicable to almost 
any mode of structural elevation, 
and may have been used in desig 
nation of a single stone, a cairn, 
a regular pyramid, or any other 
of the various erections, simple or 
complicated, which were used, in 
ancient times, to signalize the 
where lay the relics of the loved, 
the venerated, or the dreaded. 
But the Greeks were accustomed 
to employ the truncated column 
(stélé) specifically as the memo- 
rial of the dead; it was a monu- 
ment of this kind that attested at 
Thermopyle, the devotedness of 
the three hundred to the laws of 
Sparta, and that recorded at 

arathon, the gratitude of Athens 
to the heroes of Miltiades. 

These were the simpler forms 
of giving security from insult or 
injury to the honoured remains of 
the departed, and of transferring 
their memory to fame ; these dura- 
ble but unostentatious monuments 
were well suited to the expression 
of private grief or a nation’s sor- 
rowing admiration. But vanity 
and ambition sought out more 
imposing inventions ; they called 
into requisition the utmost efforts 
of genius and labour; and en- 
deavoured to eternize 


‘¢ The glory and the nothing of a name,” 


by the proud structures of the 
architect, and the living imitations 
of the sculptor. In the earlier 
stages of society, the bank of turf 
which marked the grave of the 
unnoted individual, swelled into 
the Barrow and the Cairn over the 
sepulchre of the chief, and this 
rude memorial of departed great- 
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ness rose, in times and among a 
people of less simplicity and more 
mechanical skill, into the massive 
grandeur of the Pyramid. The 
same principle may be traced in 
the progress of refinement itself. 
While private wealth and taste 
adorned the tomb with the devices 
of art, the grief of royal widow- 
hood raised the lofty and unri- 
valled Mausoleum, on which archi- 
tecture and sculpture lavished the 
utmost treasures of their skill ;— 
an edifice, emulated in later ages, 
but not outdone, by the pro- 
fuse magnificence of the Mole of 
Adrian. 

The same elementary design 
seems to have pervaded all these 
varieties of execution. The cave 


-_ may have suggested at once the 


fosse and the mound. The Cavern 
which our early ancestors appear 
to have selected as their place of 
sepulture, received their remains 
into the bosom of their mother 
earth ; and the Rock overshadowed 
them with a loftier sepulchre than 
any that could be raised by the 
hands and engines of men. The 
Mound, as a memorial of the de- 
parted, has been found in every 
quarter of the globe; on the 
Steppes of Tartary, and the plains 
of Greece; in the forests of Ger- 
many, and on the shores of Ana- 
tolia; in the wilds of America, 
and in the interior of New Hol- 
land. 

That principle of association 
which links man in living brother- 
hood, appears, even more than 
that of convenience, to have dic- 
tated the use of cemeteries. There 
is something so delightful in the 
indulgence of the social feeling, 
that we are not unwilling to ex- 
tend it beyond the limits of ani- 
mated existence. The idea of se- 
paration is so distressing, that we 
endeavour to counteract it by, at 
least, the show of union. Even 
when the burning pile was em- 
ployed as the consumer of the 
dead, the funeral urn received the 
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ashes, the last and cherished relics 
of the departed. This illustra- 
tion, indeed, refers to a class of 
sensibilities allied rather to the 
principle of affection than to that of 
mere association, and though these 
may, perhaps, be ultimately resolv- 
able into the same element, we 
may suffer it to stand apart. But 
the nomadic savage bears witness 
to this motive, when he traverses 
deserts to bury his dead among the 
ancient sepulchres of his tribe. 
The red Indian gives testimony to 
it when, on the Festival of the 
Dead, he revisits the graves of 
his fathers, and deposits with their 
fleshless skeletons the remains of 
his companions. The traveller, 
too, when overtaken on a foreign 
shore by the last summons, turns 
in his dying hour toward his na- 
tive land—dulces moriens reminis- 
cilur Argos—and, shrinking froma 
distant and solitary grave, looks 
back, with unutterable yearnings, 
to the sepulchres of his fathers. 
Some of the most interesting 
objects of contemplation are to be 
found in those inclosures where 
stand, in gloomy ranks or in cha- 
racteristic disarray, the tenements 
of the dead. I never—at least 
when in a state of right feeling— 
look upon a burying-place, with- 
out strong emotion. It is the 
crowded Caravanserai, where the 
traveller, exhausted by a long and 
weary pilgrimage, lies down to 
take his last sleep ere he reach his 
home. He is at his journey’s 
end, and when he quits his cham- 


-ber on his waking, his first step 


will be into a new region where 
his dwelling shall be fixed for 
ever! Here are ‘the transieut 
triumphs of the king of terrors, 
Here he holds his revels, and 
enriches the soil with wasteful 
libations of human life, But this 
way shall his Conqueror pass ; 
and at His re-animating nce, 
the dead shall rise, instinct with 
new and inextinguishable life. 
There are in ‘different parts of 
4D : 
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the world some liarly inter- 
esting scenes of this on Eri 
scenes where we move among the 
dead of ancient or of modern times, 
. with emotions and recollections of 
a more decided and impressive 
kind than those which affect us 
amid the ordinary receptacles of 
mortality. 

Egypt, the origin of European 
invention in all that relates to the 
arts, contains, among its boundless 
stores of antiquity, innumerable 
evidences of the care and labour 
lavished on the conservation of the 
last remains of the “ mortal coil.” 
The tedious processes of embalm- 
ing were followed by the equally 
protracted preparation of the coffin, 
the sarcophagus, or the excavation, 
in which the corpse was to be 
deposited, The mummy-pits, with 
their long galleries and countless 
niches, were the cemeteries of 
those who could afford the neces- 
sary expenses. The Necropolis 
of Thebes occupies, with its ex- 
tensive ranges, a space covering 
not less than half a square league. 
The royal tombs of the Thebaid, 
hewn, like the former, out of the 
solid rock, with their sculptures 
and paintings, and granite sarco- 
phagi, occupy the “ yalley of the 
dead.” And the pyramids of 
Gizeh and Sakharah are conspi- 
cuous monuments which show the 
extent of the mighty city of 
Memphis, by marking the posi- 
tion of the t “ fields of death,” 
which received into their vast en- 
closure, the successive generations 
of its inhabitants. Even of times 
far less remote, there are inte- 
resting remains, Modern Cairo, 
like ancient Memphis, has its 
“city of the dead;” the Mame- 
luke cemetery stands without the 
walls like a mass of brilliant and 
fantastic dwellings, constructed of 
white marble, and ornamented 
with columns, * domes, and veran- 
dahs, profusely sculptured and gilt. 
How tearful is the reflexion that 
all who have through thousands 
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of succeeding years, tenanted these 
dwellings of mortality which are 
thus extensively scattered over 
the rocky and sterile soil of 
Egypt, have gone down to “ the 
sides of the pit” under deep and 
destructive delusion. From the 
blind worshipper of Apis to the 
bigotted and ferocious votary of 
Mohammed, they have alike sinned 
against the law written on the heart ; 
wandering from the path of pri- 
meval rectitude, and rejecting that 
which might be known of God, 
they became vain in their unaginu- 
tions, their foolish heart was dark- 
ened, and they perished in their 
gainsaying. 

The Roman Catacombs bring 
to our minds better feelings and 
more cheering recollections. In 
their dark and silent crypts the 
persecuted followers of Jesus as- 
sembled for the worship of their 
God and Saviour. Surrounded 
by the emblems of death, and the 
signs of mortality, they were 
raised above all earthly anxieties 
and apprehensions, and endured, 
without a reverting glance to a 
perishing world, am mockings 
and scourgings, bonds and a mise- 
rable death, in the certain and 
exulting hope of a glorious resur- 
rection. There cannot be on this 
earth so sublime a spectacle as the 

ony ofa Christian Martyr. The 
child of God amid the children 
of perdition—the heir of glory 
amid the inheritors of shame and 
everlasting confusion—the faithful 
and the holy amid the insults and 
the curses of murderers and blas- 
phemers. Under the fiercest suf- 
ferings of his tormented body, he 

his soul in patience ; 
fire and the steel are but the per- 
mitted tests of his confidence in 
God; he looks forth from his 
scaffold as a conqueror from his 
car of triumph—he soars upward 
from the flame a spirit of light 
and joy. 
_ The Campo Santo at Pisa de- 
tives its name from a tradition 
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that its superficial soil was brought 
by the Crusaders from the Holy 


Land. It is a spot of peculiar in- 
terest, not so much from the re- 
pute of those whose remains have 
been deposited within its pre- 
cincts, as from the singular deco- 
rations of its cloistered boundary. 


_ Nearly every artist of eminence, 


from the Greek emigrants who 
brought into [Italy the first 
rude elements of design, to the 
latest maintainers of Italian fame, 
has contributed to the series of 
wild but impressive frescoes which 
cover the inner surface of the 
walls. They present to the ob- 
server a connected history of the 
progress of art, and telling, as they 
all do, some fragment of the dread 
story of eternity, they overwhelm 
the ‘mind with intense and un- 
wonted feelings. 

Many of our readers have visited 
the cemetery of Pere la Chaise, 
near the metropolis of France, and 
they have been reminded by it of 
the scene described in Holy Writ— 
in the garden there was a sepulchre. 
It is a lovdly spot ; and yet there is 
something in the artificial and 
arbour-like aspect of the place, 
that is but ill-suited toits purpose. 
Roses and lilies do not harmonize 
with the stern aspect of death ; 
bowers and festoons are signs 
rather of festivity than grief. 
Sorrow ceases when we can find 
relief in chasing trifles round the 
oe of those whom we have 
oved. Still it is a lovely spot ;— 
to those at least who wander in 
its leafy labyrinths without the 
bitter feeling that they contain in 
some one of their green recesses, 
the sod that covers the remains 
of a beloved friend or relative of 
our own. There is a season in- 
deed when all this scenery is in 
strict accordance with its object, 
when the exterior garb and the 
moral instruction give intensity to 
each other. When the withering 
blast of winter has stripped these 
branches of their gay and various 
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green ; when these bright children 
of summer have flung their bril- 
liant chaplets to the ground, and 
all around us blends into one sad- 
dening lesson of decay and morta- - 
lity, then, and then only, may the 
mourner find in the scenery of 
this garden of the dead, a retire- 
ment suited to the reality of grief, 
Realms of inferior civilization ex- 
hibit a finer sense of the true cha- 
racter of grief in the wildness 
and seclusion of their cemeteries. 
The Tonga chief raises the gra- 
duated pvramids of his Fiatooka 
amid the native forests of his 
isle, and the flowers which spring 
on its summit and atound its base 
are those scattered by the hand of 
nature. The sepulchral caves in 
which the islanders of Loo-choo 
deposit the last relics of . their 
dead, are richly adorned with 
hanging foliage ; but the decora- 
tions of this singularly impressive 
scene bear no trace of human ar- 
tifice. Solitude and separation 
are the characters of this secluded 
spot, and the dense verdure which 
clothes the mountain adds, by its 
untrained wildness, to the gloom 
of the frowni ipice. 

There is omeig in the style 
and structure of. the Gothic Ca- 
thedral that seems peculiarly to 
fit it for the purposes of sepulture, 
not indiscriminate, but of those 
whose monuments may bear, with- 
out a satire, the inscription which 
records a nation’s grateful praise. 
The marble which gives to futu- 
rity the features of those who have 


_been conspicuous for genuine ex- 


cellence, is a fit adornment for 
the long-drawn aisles and fretted 
vaults of those noble edifices, 
The “dim religious light” which 
gives a solemn and shadowy cha- 
racter to every object around, is a 
fitting illumination for the mansion 
of the dead.® 


* Assuredly, while I write this, 1 have 
not Westminster Abbey in my mind’s 
eye. The strange caricatures which ob- 
trude themselves on the sight, have the 
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It will appear te some a strange 
transition from grandeur to ap- 
tt meanness, when I pass 
rom cathedrals— Y ork-Minster, or 
Notre Dame—to Bunhill Fields, 
with its brick walls, huddled 
tombstones, and dreary aspect. 
It will appear so, however, to none 
but the rash in judgment. Be- 
neath the fairy tracery of the 
hanging vault, and the deep shade 
-of the clustering column, lie 
- warriors, prelates, poets, painters, 
historians, and __philosophers,— 
** Lights of the world, and demigods of 
fame.” 
with proud inscriptions and he- 
raldic blazonry. Beneath the 
canopy of heaven, with scarce 
a stone to mark their humble 
grave, lie the servants of the 
living God-—the warriors, who 
have “ fought the fight, the battle 
won”—philosophers of the right 
stamp, learned in Christian lore, 
and wise for eternity—men whose 
imagination has borrowed light 
and warmth from the flame of in- 
spiration, and whose hearts have 
glowed with divine affections be- 
neath the kindling influences of 
the Holy Ghost, When the time 
shall come to try every man’s work, 
of what sort it is—when the morn- 





air of mockery rather than of solemnity ; 
and the grotesque jumble of all sorts 
of designs and executions, jammed and 
dove-tailed into. every vacant niche, sets 
. taste, right feeling, and gravity, alike 
at defiance. Ps can I forbear the 
expression of a dissenting antipathy to 
these places considered as the scenes of 
reformed worship. The junction is in 
wretched taste. The d structures of 
our ancestors were the fittest theatres 
imaginable for the splendid spectacle of 
idolatry; the long train of prelates, 
priests, and acolytes, with train and 
torch- N robes and crosiers, 
moved with heathenish magnificence 
along the aisles of a pegan temple with 
a Christian name; but, nowadays, we 
have nothing but a mock procession of 
half-a dozen choristers, and half-a score 
dirty singing boys, with an odd béadle or 
two, and a stray verger--a mere puppet- 
show compared with the “pomp, pride 
and circumstance’’ of Romish Cathedral- 
worship. 





‘ CNovemaer, 
ing of the resurrection shall dawn 
on the riven tomb, and the reani- 
mated clay, and the hosts of time 
shall stand to receive the award of 
eternity, this little and neglected 
spot will send forth its thousands 
to hail the coming of their be- 
loved Lord. As I wander among 
these mouldering tombs and fad- 
ing inscriptions, I trace the vene. 
rated names of those who have 
left behind them a dying tésti- 
mony of triumphant faith—giving 
assurance that in the final day 
they shall rise to glory, honour, 
and immortality. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SOME PAS- 
SAGES IN BISHOP HEBER’S 
LIFE OF BISHOP JEREMY TAY- 
LOR. 


Illud tamen te esse admonitum volo ; 
primum qualis es, talem te esse ex- 
istimes: ut quantum a rerum turpitu- 
dine abeo, tantum te a verburum liber- 
tate sejungas; deinde ut ea in alterum 
ne dicas, que cum tibi falsd responsa 
sint, erubescas,— Cicero. 

Tue name of Philip Henry stands 
so deservedly high, and his con- 
scientiousness, moderation, and in- 
tegrity, have so long elicited the 
commendation of all parties, as to 
render it a-source of grief that the 
admirable principles expressed in 
his life, and which so uniformly 
governed his conduct, should, in 
any instance, be misrepresented. 
The mischief thereby occasioned 
is incalculable; false impressions 
are made, bigotry is fostered, and 
prejudices, alike hostile to comfort 
and to truth, are excited. Thus 
the benefits of christian union be- 
ing disturbed, and the mind fixing 
upon points confessedly non-essen- 
tial, we are in danger of becoming 
immoderate in expectation, and 
uncharitable in judgment. The 
history of Nonconformity presents 
an ample illustration of these re- 
marks; and so long as the Life of 
Mr. Henry is read, the elevated 
meekness of wisdom which cha- 
racterised him, will, it is hoped, 
operate with a counteracting in- 
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fluence, command due 
and inspire a laudable imitation. 

The “ Act of Ejection” in 1662, 
whose fatal history that Life illus- 
trates, having, in a recent publica- 
tion, distinguished for its vivacity 
and acumen, * been avowedly jus- 
tified, and Philip Henry not only 
necessarily implicated, but spe- 
cially, though respectfully, intro- 
duced, some, at least, of the con- 
nected statements claim attention. 
Were they, indeed, to pass without 
remark, the great and good man 
just named, and his nonconform- 
ing brethren, would be tamely 
subjected to imputations which, 
without attributing any wrong in- 
tention to the estimable writer, are 
regarded both as mistaken and in- 
jurious. Could the misrepresenta- 
tion have been considered as a 
mere ‘* brutum fulmen,” silence 
would have been the appropriate 
reply; but the author’s acquire- 
ments, his candour, and his de- 
served influence, render the ef- 
fects, of necessity, only evil. 

Bishop Heber, in reference to 
the events of the middle part of 
the 17th century, affirms, that 
“* wicked and unwise as was the 
retaliation which a few years 
afterwards (the restoration of 
Charles II.) the. Episcopalians in- 
flicted on their opponents, it was no 
more than retaliation after all, and 
what the opposite party, therefore, 
on their own principles, had no 
right to complain of.” + 

And then, explicitly noticing 
the Act of Uniformity, he ob- 
serves, that “it is no less true 
than strange that this great quar- 
rel, which divided so many holy 
and learned preachers of the com- 
mon faith, was occasioned and 
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by men who, chiefly 
resting their objections to the form 
and colour of an ecclesiastical gar- 
ment, the wording of a prayer, or 
the injunction of kneeling at the 
Eucharist, were willing, for ques- 
tions. like these, to disturb the 
peace of the religious world, and 
subject themselves to the same 
severities which they had previ- 
ously inflicted on the episcopal 
clergy.” * 

It is easy to concede that no 
party at the time referred to had 
been found (the Independents it 
may have been noticed only ex- 
cepted) “ to perceive the wicked- 
ness of persecution in the abstract, 
or the moral unfitness of temporal 
punishment as an engine of reli- 
gions controversy.t’ Nor, if af- 
irmed, could it have been dis- 
proved, “that the very import of 
toleration then surpassed compre- 
hension.” { But it cannot there- 
fore follow, from such a conces- 
sion, candid as at first it appears, 
that persecution commenced with 
Nonconformity under the Com- 
monwealth, and that all the dis- 
graceful scenes which followed 
upon the Restoration, were re- 
taliation deserved, and leaving the 
pitiful objects no right to com- 
plain. This, were it merely in- 
ferential, would be objectionable, 
bvt as a positive statement it de- 
serves censure. 

The history of English Non- 
conformity, whatever preference 
may be given to the Bishop’s 
mode of representation, will show 
that persecution, in reference to 


’ the “ quarrel” in question, began 


long before the Cromwellian era, 
and emanated chiefly from the 
rochet and the mitre.§ To this 





* The Life of Jeremy Taylor, D.D. &c. 
Works by Reginald Heber, (now D. D. 
and Lord Bishop of Calcutta,) A. M., 
Canon of St. Asaph, Rector of Hodnett, 
and late Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford, in 15 volumes. Oct. 1822. 
Vol 1. 

t Life of Taylor, p. xxx. 


* Life of Taylor, pp. xcix. c. 
+ Ib. p. xxviii. 
t See Orme’s Life of Dr. Owen, p.42, 


&c. 

_ § See the Laws of Elizabeth, James 
the First, and Charles the First: also 
the Protestation ‘of the King’s Supre- 
macie, made in the Name of the afflicted 
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succeeded ion the most in- 
veterate and severe, not so much 
because of frivolous scruples, but 
because the articles which arro- 
gated the authority of enjoining 
rites and ceremonies were strong- 
ly objected to, arid subscription 
resolutely refused. Add to this 
the imposition of the surplice and 
cap, and bowing at the name of 
Jesus; scruples about Christ’s 
descent into hell; holiness and 
strictness of life, manifested in 
“ Sabbatarian rigours,* which pre- 
judiced men against the church 
festivals ;” t refusals to command 
ro to break the Sabbath by 
wicked sports, and from the pul- 
pit to permit the King to break 
the divine law; and a conscien- 
tious advocacy of the validity of 
ordination without the hands of a 
bisliop, ‘thereby breaking the 
apostolical succession, which is 
the very essence of episcopacy.” t 
Such may be said to have been 
the early state of the controversy. 
It disturbed the whole of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and part of her suc- 





Ministers, A. D. 1605.—Neal’s History, 
vol. 2. pp. 66, 67.—Brook’s History of 
Religious Liberty, vol. 1. and 2. pussim. 

* Among their extravagances the Sab- 
batarian doctrine, which was broached 
about this time, and spread wonderfully 
aniong the, Puritans, may be recorded 
as one of the most remarkable. Scholars 
must not study the sciences, nor lawyers 
entertain clients, nor peruse evidences. 
Serjeants, apparitors, and summoners, 
must be prohibited executing their re- 
spective offices; Justices of Peace are 
not to take examinations, nor to act 
upon that day. No public entertain- 
ments, or wedding dinners, are to be 
made. Lastly, all diversions, lawful 
upon other dayr, are to be forborne ; 
and no person to discourse of recrea- 
tions, news, or business. This gloomy 
doctrine, so exactly suiting the temper 
of the Puritans, was eagerly received, 
and became very popular. The Church- 
man’s Memorial, vol. 1. pp. lxiv. lxv. 
General Introduction, ed. 1802. Com- 

with this, Exod. xx. 8, 9, 10, 11. 

sa. Iviii. 13, 14. Ezek, xx. 20. 

+ The Churchman’s Memorial, Intre- 
duction, vol. 1. p. lxvi. 

t Ib. p. Ixxv. 
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cessor’s, James the First. Thecon- 

vences were, that the houses 
of the Puritans were rifled, they 
were exposed to bitter want and 
sufferings, and, not to mention 
numberless other indignities, * 
were compelled to quit their be- 
loved country, to enjoy in inhos- 
pitable climes the privileges they 
were refused at home. All these 
occurrences, the reader will ob- 
serve, took place before the Com- 
monwealth. 

But to approach nearer to the 
time when the “ episcopal clergy” 
inflicted upon the persecuting non- 
conformists, the severities, accord- 
ing to Bishop Heber, of a justi- 


Jfiable retaliation! It may, in this - 


view, be remarked, that the ob- 
jections already noticed were 
much increased by an evident in- 
clination in the dominant party to 
relax the principles of the Refor- 
mation, to oppose the doctrines 
usually styled Calvinistic, and to 
promote more stedfastly outward 
pomposity in worship, rather than 
a spiritual simplicity. Thus a 
dread of Popery was strongly ex- 
cited, + and against a return to 
it, the both in church 
and state, who were puritanically 
inclined, maintained a firm atti- 
tude of resistance. This neces- 
sarily interfered with the measures 
of the bishops, who, with Laud at 
their head, and a court swayed by 
his influence, became more than 
ever intolerant. Indeed, an iron 
rule characterised prelacy, and was 
aided by all the terrors of the Star 
Chamber. Against such encroach- 
ments on the rights of liberty and 
conscience the Puritans protested, 
and, with the bravery of a pure 
mind, preferred, at all hazards, 
the simplicity of Christianity to 
any casuietry, however dexterous 
or alluring. Under these circum- 
stances, one of the number, Dr. 





* See Neal’s History, passim. 

+ See the Confessional, by the Rev. 
Archdeacon Blackburne, p. 289, ed. 
1767. 
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Alexander 
the devout Archbishop, published 
a book, entitled, ‘“ Sion’s Plea 


, the father of 


against Prelacy.” Had his treat- 
ment admitted of justification, the 
alleged acrimony, as it cannot be 
defended, should have been re- 
probated: but the fact is, that for 
his “ Plea” he was insulted with 
a mock trial, fined ten thousand 
pounds, deprived of the ministerial 
office—sentenced to be twice set 
in the pillory, to be publicly 
whipped, to have his ears cut off, 
and both his nostrils slit, his cheek 
branded with the letters S. S. a 
sower of sedition, and to be com- 
mitted to the Fleet Prison for life. 
And, while the court was pro- 
nouncing this barbarous sentence, 
Laud pulled off his cap, and, at 
the close, gave God thanks, * 
The horrid sentence was executed, 
November 1630, with the most 
rigorous punctuality, in the mist 
of frost and snow, On this nar- 
rative the writer only remarks, 
that it preceded “ the severities” 
on the episcopal clergy, and is 
selected from hund of in- 
stances, merely to show how far 
the insinuation is correct, which 
would render it credible, that per- 
secution originated with the Non- 
conformists, and became, in the 
episcopal clergy, righteous retalia~ 
tion. 

Were it, however, stated, that 
the accusation thus levelled against 
the most valiant asserters of Eng- 
lish rights, is strictly applicable 
only to the hierarchy, it would be 
in unison with records which ad- 
mit of no impeachment. Nor 
would it be less safe to affirm, 
that all the sufferings inflicted 
upon the Episcopalians, during 
the period referred to, whether 
by sequestrations or other seve- 
rities, were literally the natural 
consequence, as things then stood, 


Works by 





* Life of Abp. Leighton. 
Dr. Jerment, vol. 1. p. iv. ed. 1820. 
Also see Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, 
vol, 2. pp. 476-485, 


Heber's Life of Jeremy Taylor. 


575 
of their previous, and long-con- 
tinued, and unmingled oppres- 
sions; and, therefore, to reverse 
the reverend Prelate’s phraseology, 
that they, on their own principles 
and actions, were deprived of 
complaint. * 

But, cordially abandoning even 
the appearance of justifying per- 
secution in any party, it may be 
noticed that the subject is capable 
of another aspect, even if all ob- 
jection to the alleged justifiable 
retaliation be, for a moment, sur- 
rendered. A few facts will show 
that a comparison of the conduct 
of the two parties will elicit a tes- 
timony not disreputable to the 
Nonconformists. The Parliament 
allowed the sequestered clergy a 
fifth part of their income, _al- 
though turned out for insuf- 
ficiency, or scandal; the money 
raised by the sale of cathedral 
lands was vested in trustees, and 
part appropriated to the deprived 
clergy. But the Episcopalians al. 
lowed the Nonconformists no.sup- 
port whatever from their churches. 
They even passed the Act of Uni- 
formity at a season which pre- 
vented any advantage from the 
tithes of the preceding year. 
Many episcopal persons were al- 
lowed to retain their livings, but 
all the “ holy and learned preach- 
ers” were literally 
‘«¢ Condemn’d on penury’s barren path to 


roain, 
Scorn’d by the world, and left without 
a home.” ¢ 

In the Commonwealth the se- 
_questered ministers were not de- 
nied their liberty, provided they 
gave security ; whereas the Non- 
conformists were not merely eject- 
ed, but pursued by the Five Mile 


* Lest, however, any reader should 
doubt between conflicting statements, 
Archdeacon Blackburne may be referred 
to for an outline of the case. See the 
Confessional, pp. xxiii. to xxix. Preface 
to the first edition. 





t+ Pleasures of Hope, Part k See 
Select Nonconformist’s ins, by Mr. 
Slate, 8vo. 1814, p. 30. 
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Act, and penalties the most odious 
and afflicting. 

Besides, if history were silent, 
the very conduct of the Noncon- 
formists, under extreme sufferings, 
would support an inference in 
their favour, alike justified by 
sound philosophy and pure Chris- 
tianity. Where, in the history of 
human depravity, was it known 
that aggressors felt stimulated by 
revenge to moderation and for- 
giveness? or ever, therefore, acted 
as though they had no right to 
complain? Is it not obvious that 
the very depravity which domi- 
neers with so vast a tyranny, ever 
steels the heart against correct 
feeling, and induces a habit of 
animosity, only to be checked by 
fear, or subdued by authority? 
Yet we find, that the Noncon- 
formists in general, and Mr. Henry 
in particular, discovered, under 
privations the most arbitrary and 
acute, a spirit of gentleness and 
conciliation the most benign and 
scriptural. See Mr. Henry’s Life, 

127.* And it is true of his 

rethren that, notwithstanding the 

ity afforded them for re- 

taliation, they “ generously passed 
all by.” t 

Let it not be inferred that the 
writer is desirous of a mere party 
statement, or to raise observations 
hostile to the English hierarchy : 
nothing is further from his design. 
He has no wish to censure any 
who yield to arguments in favour 
of conformity ; nor would he go 
a step out of his way, on any 
occasion, merely to make a pro- 
selyte to nonconformity. But, 
he would diligently inculcate the 
noble, disinterested, and con- 
scientious principles the reader 
has admired in Mr. Henry ; and 
he would ever say, let the advo- 
cates of Episcopacy, and an eccle- 
siastical establishment, conscien- 


* Third edition, 1712. 
+-See Palmer’s Nonconformist’s Me- 
= Introduction, p. 70, vol. 1. ed. 
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tiously maintain and enjoy their 
preference ; let all unite to de- 
plore the sad effects of a persecut- 
ing spirit; let the voice of can- 
dour, and a respect for conscience, 
supplant the undue influence of 
sectarian anxiety; let a divine 
union in the essentials of religion 
be the aim of all true Christians. 
And he would therefore add, let 
no reproachful representations go 
forth against any, lest an untimely 
inference be deduced, that the in- 
terests of a party are dearer than 
those of truth, than those even of 
“our common faith.” “ Remem- 
ber,” said good Bishop Taylor, 
“the gentleness of Christianity, 
and doe justice to the persons, 
whoever they are.” * 


(To be continued.) 


CHARGES AGAINST DISSENTERS. 
(To the Editors. ) 
GENTLEMEX,—You need not be 
informed that there exists, among 
many ministers of the Establish- 
ment, a great deal of ignorance 
respecting the principles and mo- 
tives of Dissenters; you may at 
the same time be aware that this 
ignorance prevails more in our 
cathedral towns than in other 
places, and simply for this reason, 
that in such towns high church 
Eaete and priestly p a 

ve a powerful effect in fettering 
the human mind, and preventing 
inquiry. 

An instance of the ignorance 
alluded to, has very recently oc- 
curred in a cathedral town in the 
north of England, so glaring, that 
I venture to trouble you witha 
few particulars respecting it, and 
being on the spot, I can vouch for 
the correctness of what is sent. 
It may not be desirable, in general 
cases, to bring before the bar of 
the public, discourses which were 
never intended to be heard or 
known beyond the locality of a 





* Liberty of Prophesying, sect, xvi. 
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provincial town; still there are 
occasions when it is proper to ex- 
pose the illiberality and injustice 
of the charges brought against 
Dissenters by ministers of religion, 
who should be desirous to pro- 
mote peace and good-will among 
men, rather than to throw the 
torch of discord among fellow- 
countrymen, and in many cases 
fellow-christians. 

In consequence of an order from 
his Majesty, the Bishops lately 
commanded collections to be made 
in the churches and chapels of the 
Establishment, in support of the 
National Schools. The clergyman 
alluded to, agreeably to the order 
received from his superior, preach- 
ed a sermon, a very slight sketch 
of which I shall now proceed to 
give you, premismg, that though 
the words may not be the same in 
every instance, yet no sentiment is 
misstated or strengthened. 

The preacher chose rather a sin- 
gular passage for his text, 2 Kings, 
ix. 32, “Whois onmy side? Who? 
And there looked out to him two 
or three,” omitting of course the 
last word of the verse. He gave 
three reasons for choosing such a 
text ; because it had been recently 
read in the lesson of the day ; be- 
cause it was suitable; and because 
Jehu, in destroying the idols of 
Baal, was an apt emblem of the 
Church of England! Another 
reason came out during the ser- 
mon, namely, that Jezebel was a 
fit representative of the Dissenters! 

He then entered into a defence 
of the Church of England, and of 
the Liturgy of that church, which 
was all very well in such a place, 
and on such an occasion ; but not 
content with this, he made a gross 
attack on those who dissented 
from her communion. He endea- 
voured to show. the superiority 
which the members of the Esta- 
blished Church had over the Dis- 
senters ; Churchmen had an inva- 
riable form, founded on the Scrip- 

Cone. Mag. No. 71. 
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tures, a standard which could not 
be su , and a safer guide 
than the Bible itself—for it could 
bring back wanderers, and guide 
into the right path when the Bible 
by itself would be insufficient. 
He contrasted the church prayers 
with the extemporaneous effusions 
of the Dissenters ; and though he 
acknowledged that the prayers of 
the latter were more attractive and 
more likely to keep from drowsi- 
ness than the reading of a set 
form, yet the ministers were often 
placed in such dilemmas, that the 
advantages of a printed form must 
be evident. “Can there,” said he, 
“* be amore shameful or ridiculous 
distress than that of a preacher 
who has ventured upon a lofty 
invocation to the Deity, which he 
is unable to finish, and, whilst the 
congregation is hanging on his 
lips, is obliged to make use of 
some incoherent word, some ludi- - 
crous expression, to extricate him- 
self and complete his sentence?” 
He then ed to state the 
trifling reasons for dissent, and 
examined the motives of those 
who left the church for the meet- 
ing-house.—‘ A horse perchance 
sets his hoof upon the grave of a 
relation, and this is considered 
cause enough for a man to leave 
the church. An individual per- 
haps is denied as much space as 
he wishes to occupy in the church, 
and he immediately avenges him- 
self by joining the Dissenters.—A 
minister perhaps feels it his duty 
to make a visit of expostulation to 
one of his parishioners——this of 
course gives offence, and is not to 
be borne. From motives such as 
these the —s the Dissenters 
are generally v 

After having thus proved that 
dissent was factious and wicked, 


his congregation 

the duty of adhering to the Esta- 

blishment—regular attendanee at 

‘church, and there only, was e- 

——_ “ The friewds of thecharch 
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should never be seen within the 
territories of her enemies,” was his 
powerful expression. He then 
called on them to support the 
society whose cause he was plead- 
ing; that by its influence the ex- 
ertions of the Dissenters might be 
cramped, and their activity con- 
sequently diminished. He ac- 
knowledged the zeal of the Dis- 
senters, and said there was more 
activity among them than among 
Churchmen. He gave the follow- 
-ing cogent reason :—“ They (the 
Dissenters) are the infant colony 
which a spirit of enterprize, or of 
dissatisfaction, has caused to se- 
parate from the mother country— 
they must either continue their 
exertions or perish—we, on the 
other hand, are the mother church, 
who have long lived on the fat of 
the land! !” 

All this might have been passed 
by as the combined result of pre- 
judice, ignorance, and good living. 
A smile of pity might be the only 
tribute we felt inclined to pay such 
absurdities :—but in the following 
expressions, he employs language 
so utterly indefensible, that we 
are not surprised that many of 
his hearers were disgusted. Still 
§ ing of the Dissenters, he 
says, “ Their first object is to 
destroy the ministers of the Esta- 
blishment, and do not think if 
they overthrow us that they will 
let you escape. Do not hope if 
we become their victims they will 
8 you.” Is not this sounding 

tocsin of alarm, and infusing 
that spirit of party which would 
bring back the days of persecution 
and-of blood. He continued, “‘ To 
accomplish this object, the crafty 
Dissenter would gladly avail him- 


self of that hilosophy 
of Rousseau ham, who 
assert that the poor should be edu- 


inciples. is the duty of an 
Fiend to mankind.” : , 





comment. Every one, whether a 
Churchman or a Dissenter, who 
has a spark of Christian love in 
his bosom, must deprecate such 
expressions, and wish that all 
the ministers of the church, as by 
law established, may not only be- 
come better acquainted with our 
principles and motives, but keep 
more in view the preaching of 
that Gospel which promotes love 
and union among all who receive 
its faithful sayings. 

Taking a glance at such ig- 
norance and folly, we may well 
exclaim— 


*¢ From such apostles, O ye mitred heads, 
Preserve the church, and lay not careless 
hands 
On sculls that cannot teach and will not 
learn.”’ 
Yours, 
An OBSERVER. 
Sept. 12, 1823. 


SPs Sesesetes 


THE INFLUENCE OF IMAGINA- 
TION ON HUMAN CHARACTER 
AND HAPPINESS. 


(Concluded from p. 518.) 


Our last paper was employed in 
considering the advantages of a 
well-regulated imagination. We 
now proceed to trace the effects 
of this faculty, when impro- 
perly cultivated, and injudiciousl; 
directed ; effects which we shall 
find to be even more injurious 
than those which we have already 
traced have been found bene- 
ficial. 

Perhaps one of the most obvi- 
ous, if not one of the most serious, 
effects of an imagination too much 
indulged, is that of preventing the 
mind from acquiring the stamina 
necessary to fit it for industrious 
effort. By the too frequent excur- 
sions of the imagination, an effe- 
minacy of intellect is induced. 
The youthful mind, thus nursed 
on Fancy’s lap, may grow, in- 


[Novemner, . 
Such a production needs no 
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deed, into grace and into beauty, 
but its masculine character will 
be lost. From such an unfor- 
tunate preponderance of imagina- 
tion, we doubt not, many a mind, 
gifted by nature with all the re- 
quisites for successful and ho- 
nourable advances in the path of 
science, has derived that volatile 
and unstable character which has 
for ever hindered its success. 
Fancy’s visions have absorbed the 
attention <lue to sober reason, and 
fiction has engrossed that time 
which ought to have been em. 
ployed in the investigation of 
truth. 

Another lamentable effect of an 
improperly indulged imagination 
is disappointment. This conse- 
quence is so natural, and has been 
so often traced in our own his- 
tory, that little needs be said in 
order to establish its truth. Fancy, 
under the direction of a sanguine 
mind, paints her brightest scenes 
of future good—Hope fixes here 
her wishful gaze—until sober rea- 
son herself becomes the dupe of 
the illusion, forgets that it is an 
empty vision, gives it a place in 
her real calculations, and feels, 
when the phantom has vanished, 
all the regrets of rational disap- 
pointment. 

Nor must our estimate of the 
evils of such a consequence be 
formed alone on the temporary 
feeling of pain which is thus occa- 
sioned. Disappointment, in what- 
ever way it is produced, is the 
bane of mental exertion. We 
have said that the imagination, 
when properly controlled by the 
judgment, may be of the most 
important service in our early ad- 
vances in the path of knowledge, 
by the power it possesses of 
adorning what is in itself unin- 
viting. And, with the same truth, 
we may add, that the imagination, 
undisciplined by a sound judg- 
ment, may produce the very op- 
posite results, If the youthful 


| asin’ 


mind is so far led astray by the 
representations of its fancy, as 
really to believe that the advances 
it shall make will be free from 
toil, and that its success is as cer- 
tain as its advances will be easy ; 
then, indeed, is-the danger great, 
that the first palpable proof of the 
fatuity of its hopes will paralize 
its efforts, and induce a despon- 
dency even more to be deprecated 
than its unwarranted hopes. Those, 
whose circumstances and situation 
have made them familiar with the 
laborious efforts of intellect, can- 
not but be in possession of facts 
which supply a practical comment 
on tliese remarks. Such facts have 
taught us that, if there be one 
modification of human suffering 
more severe and more worthy of 
our sympathy than another, it is 
that which is inflicted by disap- 
pointed ambition. How often have 
we seen it prey, like some canker- 
worm, on the root of enjoyment, 
robbing the heart of its peace and 
its gladness, the spirits of their 
buoyancy, the eye of its life and its 
loveliness, the cheek of its beauty, 
and the whole frame of its fresh- 
ness and vigour! Disappointment 
which has been incurred only 


by extravagant expectations—va- . 


nished hopes, which have vanished 
only because they have been too 
bright to be real—have sunk into 
despondency that heart which no 
future success could inspire with 
confidence, and which no meed of 
praise could awaken into hope. 
Again we remark, that an 
improperly governed imagination 


‘weakens the sympathies which are 


necessary to active benevolence. 
Sympathy with suffering is an 
original feeling of our nature, and 
is a source of exquisite pleasure. 
The number of fictitious works 
which embody in their descri 
tions scenes of distress, and the 
avidity with which such works 
are read, clearly prove this fact. 
Agreeably with this appointment, 
4E2 
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in which both the wisdom and the 
goodness of Him who formed us 
are strikingly conspicuous, — the 
mind will instinctively seek ob- 
jects of distress to engage its 
sympathies. In proportion to the 
power of the imagination, will ideal 
scenes of suffering be frequently 
and vividly presented, and the 
correspondent feelings of sym- 
pathy become intense. Now, it 
must necessarily follow that a 
mind, which is ee accus- 
tomed to make such efforts, and 
to receive such gratification, will 
lose its susceptibility for real be~ 
nevolent feeling, and be but ill 
disposed for the exercise of active 
ete. Among the num- 

victims of suffering which 
intercourse with society would 
bring before the view of such an 
individual, how few would he 
find whose character and history 
conspire to present a picture of 
distress half so interesting as those 
which fiction has often presented. 
What sympathies would such an 
one feel with the wants of yonder 
suppliant, whose tattered garb 
and emaciated frame bespeak him 
“ misery’s child” indeed, but in 
whose uncourtly mien, and broken 
tale of common-place woe, there 
is nothing which will permit him 
to be identified with the hero of 
romance? There are few persons, 
we think, who have imbibed an 
a tee fondness for fiction, who 
would not be prepared to acknow- 
ledge that the necessary tendency 
of_such a taste is to a morbid sen- 
sibility, which lamentably dis- 
qualifies for the active duties of 
benevolence, Sympathies of the 
mest exquisite kind, it is true, 
have been awakened, but only by 
such objects as have awakened 
them uselessly. Benevolent feel- 
ing has flowed, but not through 
the cultivated soil, where thou- 
sands would benefit by the stream, 
but through the barren waste, where 
frestiness and verdure cannot ap- 
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pear, nor flowers unfold their 
beauty, nor shed abroad their fra- 
grance to reward its munificence. 
How often has it happened that, 
while the young and amiable heart 
has been wrought up to tender- 
ness over a tale of fictitious woe, 
the neighbouring abode of real 
distress has remained unvisited, 
and poverty and sickness been 
unsought, as worthy neither of 
sympathy nor aid: and even when 
that poverty and sickness, em- 
bodied in some suffering form of 
humanity, have presented them- 
selves for pity and for succour, 
has that very heart, amid all the 
refinement of its tenderness, felt 
no emotion, save that of disgust, 
and, like the too sensitive “ priest,” 
has “ passed by on the other side,” 
leaving to grosser feelings the task 
of the good “Samaritan,” to * bind 
up his wounds, pouring in oil and 
wine.” 

But there is another tendency 
of an ill-regulated imagination, 
which bears yet more fatally on 
moral character. Hitherto we 
have considered the effects of an 
undue influence of this faculty on 
the social affections—effects which, 
injurious as they are, have been 
found for the most part negative ; 
depriving the mind of good qua- 
lities, rather than communicatin 
to it bad ones. Improperly di- 
rected by a virtuous mind, ima- 
gination renders that mind less 
virtuous; but, where a character 
otherwise than virtuous has been 
formed, where vicious propensity 
exists, this faculty, to an alarming 
extent, may produce moral injury. 
To what degree the man of re- 
venge, of cruelty, of guilty am- 
bition, and of general malevolence, 
will become, under the influence 
of a powerful and ill-regulated 
imagination, more revengeful, more 
cruel, more ambitious, and more 
malevolent, it may be perhaps dif- 
ficult for us to determine: but 
that, to a very great extent, this 
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is the case, there can be no doubt. 
The prescribed limits of the pre- 
sent essay will not allow us to at- 
tempt an extended illustration of 
this truth. We will refer, for a 
moment, to that class of passions 
to which imagination, in propor- 
tion as it has’ been cultivated, has, 
in every age, and in every coun- 
try, lent her most powerful and 
most baneful aid—passions to 
which the pencil, the chisel, the 
song, and the lyre, have been 
made tributary—which have been 
bid to glow on the canvass, to 
breathe in the statue, to burn in 
poetry, and to melt in melody, 
and thus to receive an exquisite- 
ness, and consequently a destruc- 
tiveness, otherwise unknown. It 
is not too much to say, that to the 
—_ of an imagination, as law- 
ess as ingenious, we are to ascribe 
their worst modifications, their 
wildest excesses, and their guiltiest 
crimes. By the efforts of this fa- 
culty it is that a fascination is 
given to guilty } poe and a 
power toinvite and to seduce, when 
reason and conscience have united 
to speak their loudest warnings of 
peril and death. It is this that 
gives a zest when sense had else 
been long satiated and palled— 
that “ decks with coverings of ta- 

» With carved works, with 
fine linen of Egypt, and perfumes 
with myrrh, aloes, and cinnamon,” 
the place where “ many wounded 
have been cast down, and many 
strong men have been slain.” Of 
all that constitutes the bane of 
virtue, of happiness, and of peace, 
an imagination thus employed is 
most to be dreaded. The incen- 
tives to unhallowed passion are 
multiplied to an infinite degree; 
new and ever-varied forms of al- 
lurement are produced in endless 
succession, ever to attract, and 
ever to seduce ; solitude forms no 
safeguard ; virtuous love withers 
beneath the’ infection; every as- 
seciation is contaminated, 
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mingles with the surrounding ele- 
ments of corruption. Thus the 
soul, polluted in every thought, 
and debased in every faculty, is 
bound down to sense, and made 
the slave of lust, never more to 
be unloosed, until that sense and 
that lust shall themselves be bound 
in the stronger bonds of death and 
the grave ; and then, defiled with 
all its pollution, “ the spirit shall 
return to the God who gave it, 
and learn, in the purity of his 
nature, the turpitude of its guilt, 
and in the frown of his anger, the 
consummation of its misery. 
Birmingham. A. P. T. 


Weevesetes® 


AN ORIGINAL LETTER OF THE 
REV. RICHARD BAXTER TO 
THE HON. ROBERT BOYLE. 


June 14, 1665. 


Most dear and truly honoured Sir, 

I witt not accuse you for 
tempting me to be proud, by 
the favour of so worthy a person 
as yourself, expressed in your 
visit, and the gift of your many 
excellent books. For it is no dis- 
honour to good, that omni malum 
est ex bono, nor to God himself, 
that none giveth so many occa- 
sions of sin, whilst none is so far 
from being the cause. But I will 
rather look back to one of my old 
lessons, that our greatest benefits 
must be received in the most 
timorous, watchful posture. The 
recreation which I have oft taken 


in your experimental philosophy, 


_and other such writings, are not 


like those which some men seek 
in cards and stage plays, and other 
murderers of precious time, whose 
fruit is some unwholesome, sen- 
sual delight, and, finally, the sting 
of sorrow, when irrevocable time 
is gone. But they have been a 
a eee which pre- 
pares not for repentance. 

I was naturally as much in- 


and clined as others, to play with the 
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gilded leaves and outsides of my 
books, and handsomely decypher 
the letters before I understood the 
sense: to take up my time in the 
search of creatures, and words, 
and circumstances, and to abuse 
all these by separating them from 
God! And it was not soon enough 
that I reduced all my learning to 
the doctrines, de fine ultimo et 
de mediis practically, and that I 
studied and estimated all the 
means according to their places 
and value in their tendency to the 
end. But when God removed 
my dwelling into a church-yard, 
and set me to study bones and dust, 
and by a prospect into another 
world, awakened my soul from 
the learning of a child, and shewed 
me, that my studies must not 
be play, but effeetive, practical, 
serious works; I then began to 
be conducted by necessity, and to 
search after truth, but as a means 
ta goodness, and to perceive the 
difference betwixt a pleasant, easy 
dream, and a waking, working 
- knowledge. 

I thank you for all your books, 
but most for those, which have 
most for God: and as to the sub- 
jects, that which stands next to 
eaven is best: there are my 
hopes, and that way be all 
my businesses and concernmeuts. 
What a puppet play is the life of 
sensuality, worldliness, and pride ! 
And how low a game is it, which 
Emperors and Commanders play, 
who seek no higher things, in com- 
parison of (the business) a humble 
Christian, who, a the conduct of 
the word and Spirit of God, ~ 
seeking Sova pleasures ! 
these be not my happiness I shall 
consent to have no other, much 
more if they be. Let me have 
more than this malignant, dis- 
tracted world affords, or let me 
have nothing. Let me be happy 
longer than seventy years, or let 
me never be happy. How I am 
esteemed, or called, or used here, 
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for so short a time, I desire to 
make it but little of my care, nor 
much to regard, whether so short 
a dream be sad or pleasant. He 
loseth nothing that loseth but this 
shadow: and in the end he will 
confess, he hath got nothing, who 
hath got no more, If the possi- 
bility of endless joy or misery 
prevail not with me“against all 
that the world can offer, I will be 
judge against myself, and freely 
confess that by sinning against 
reason, | forfeit all pretensions to 
felicity, and that hell is my due. 
It is become a controversy, 
whether a contemplative or an ac- 
tive life be the more excellent ? and 
whether it be the more advan- 
tageous to holiness, to shut up 
our senses against the creature, 
and retire to an abstracted com- 
munion with God ;-or to make so 
much more use of creatures, as we 
would attain to more of the know- 
ledge of the Creator, because it is 
but in a glass that here he can be 
known. Doubtless, in our in- 
nocency, this was the book which 
man was made to learn and read. 
And it is so far from the intention 
of the Redeemer to cloud the 
glory of the Creator, or to diminish 
our highest respects to him, that 
it is indeed his office to redeem 
and save, and restore the creatures 
to their Maker's favour, love, and 
service, and so to their primitive 
use and end. In innocency God 
appeared to man sufficiently ami- 
able in his worship; but to a 
guilty, cursed, condemned sinner, 
bound over to everlasting punish- 
ment, it became impossible to 
f love the God who stood engaged 
to condemn and punish him ; but 
we love him as our Redeemer, 
that we may love him again as 
our Creator: and thus Christ is 
the way to the Father, and faith is 
the way to love, and the Gospel is 
far from abrogating nature’s law ; 
and on the Lord’s day, we com- 
memorate the wonders of redemp- 
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tion, in order to our just admiring 
the creation; and the seventh 
day's work is not abolished, but 
inclusively to be performed on the 
first. So that, indeed, as far as 
we are yet corrupt and weak, it is 
safest to retire as far from the 
creature as we can ; for experience 
assureth us, that the objects of 
sense, though they may and must 
be used to our helps, are such 
powerful diverters and deceivers 
of the mind, and clogs in our 
highest contemplations, that ordi- 
narily they are the most terrene 
and sensual men, who are most 
busied in terrene and sensual 
things. But so far as we are re- 
stored, sanctified persons, we are 
above the snare, and may see and 
love God in his creatures, and 
serve him by them, and make 
them all the ladder of our con- 
templations, and utensils in our 
Father’s work. And thus the 
work] is no worse to us, than a 
good horse, and a fair way, and a 
good inn, and company, and 
weather to a traveller; or as a 
ship, in which we must sail to the 
harbour of endless rest. And 
thus indeed we have nothing to 
know but God, and the significant 
sanctified creature; and nothing 
to do but to see and love him in 
himself and his works, and serve 
him by them. But a man must 
know himself that will know his 
duty: and if all men, then the 
weak especially, have need to 
*‘ watch and pray, lead us not 
into temptation.” Nor yet will 
I so retire from the creature, as to 


shut my book, and regret the 


glass in which the image of God 
appeareth ; or to hide my talents 
for fear of the austerity of my 
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improve opportunities of eontem- 
plation, (ascending from creatures 
to the most abstracted apprehen- 
sions that I can reach!) and for 
the serving of my Lord, and the 
good of others, I will be as glad 
of the opportunities of profitable 
actions, believing I shall lose 
nothing by it in the end, but that 
the doing good is the surest way 
to receive good: and when God 
restraineth me from these, (as now 
he doth from the latter) I shall be 
glad that I may be employed in 
the other. The sum is, though a 
contemplative life may be more 
predominant with some, and an 
active with others, yet there are 
none but the utterly impotent, 
who are not obliged to use them 
both: but it is contemplation 
which fitteth both for action and 
fruition.—I remain, Honourable 
and worthy Sir, your very much 
obliged servant, 


Ricuarp Baxter. 
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PALEY’S PRINCIPLE OF EXPE- 
DIENCY. 


For some time past it has beén 
fashionable to revile whatis called 
Paley’s Principle of Expediency. 
Your correspondent Quidam joins 
in this outcry; but amongst the 
many persons who have thus de- 
claimed, scarcely any have con- 
descended either fairly to state 
Paley’s sentiments, or to adduce 
any reasons for condemning him. 
The manner in which Mr, Gis- 
borne has treated Paley, is quite 
unworthy an author of Mr. G.’s 
celebrity. I shall feel greatly 
obliged to any of your correspon- 
dents, who will favour us with a 


Lord! But for the direct illumi- brief, but distinct statement of the 
nation, sanctification, and comfort principal objections to Paley’s 
of my own soul, I will desire to position. A. B. 
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POETRY. 


The following little Hymns, composed on the death of Mrs. Gloecker, the wife of 
a Moravian Missionary, who died at sea, are extracted from an irregular Poem 
of considerable merit, published in the Sheffield Iris, entitled ‘‘ Maria’s Grave ;” 
but much too long for insertion in our pages. 


FUNERAL HYMN. Anguish rends each bleeding heart, 

And our tears, perforce, must flow : 

Sever’d from our longing arms, But the sinless Jesus shed 

Torn from our desiring eyes, Tears of sorrow o’er the dead. 

Ere life’s full meridian charms, B 

Lo, the wife, the mother lies : Thou, who rais’dst the widow’s son, 

But our Saviour from the bier Thou, who wept’st where Lazarus lay, 

Bade th’ rising dead appear. Bending from the heavenly throne, 
Be Thou still the mourner’s stay ; 

Torn by the bereaving dart, Let us in thy kingdom, Lord, 

Bent beneath th’ o’erwhelming blow, Meet our dead to life restored. 


THE MISSIONARIES HYMN. 


——s 


Whether we live, we live unto the Lord, 

While clouds and storms surround the prospect dim, 
Though fiery climes, ’mid regions unexplor’d, 
Rejoiced to spend and to be spent for Him ; 
Whether we «lie, we die unto the Lord. 

Our stay is He, in nature's final strife ; 

He guides us by his counsels and his word, _ 

He is the resurrection and the life ; 

To living man, ’tis He that breath affords, 

And when he calls us home, we are the Lord’s. 


TO A FOUNTAIN. 


Sweet fonntain, in thy cool and glassy bed, 

The forms of things around reflected lie, 

With all the brightness of reality, 

And all the softness which thy wave can shed— 
As clear as if within thy de were laid, 

Some brighter world beneath thy pictur’d sky ; 
But with a thought the vision b , 
Before the rising breeze, and ‘all is fled. 

So on the stream of life, all bright and gay, 

A thousand pleasures glitter to the view, 
Which Hope enlightens with her fairest lay, 
And Fancy colours with her richest hue ; 

But with the breath of Truth they puss away, 
Like thine, sweet fountain—fair, but fleeting too. 
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The Protestant; a Weekly Paper 
on the principal Points of Con- 
troversy between the Church of 
Rome and the Reformed. Sixth 
Edition. Four Volumes. 8vo. 
£1. 10s—Glasgow: Chalmers 
and Collins, 1823. 


In our number for March 1520, 
we reviewed the first volume of 
this interesting and valuable mis- 
cellany, and our perusal of the re- 
maining volumes has confirmed the 
favourable opinion which we then 
felt and expressed. There are, in 
abundance, controversial treatises 
on specific points, as well as on 
the general question, but there 
was, until the present publication, 
a rather urgent expediency for the 
appearance of a work which should 
adapt itself to the peculiar cha- 
racter of the times, embody the 
scattered circumstances of the day, 
meet Popery upon its own ground, 
and hunt it through all the wind- 
ings and shiftings of its artful and 
circuitous course. It ‘was of the 
greatest importance that a writer 
should be found, intelligent and 
intrepid, sound in the faith, and 
resolute in its assertion, who 
woukl enter fairly and per- 
severingly upou . this formidable 
labour, and we are glad that it 
has been taken up and resolutely 
pressed forward by so competent 
an individual as Mr. M‘Gavin. 
The energy and spirit with which 
he addressed himself to his task, 
has never yielded to lassitude or 
‘apprehension; he has acquired 
fresh knowledge as he proceeded, 
and we trust that he will not. be 
lightly influenced to abandon a 
career in which he has so honour- 
ably distinguished himself. 

The emissaries of Rome are 
exerting themselves, at the pre- 
sent moment, with a dexterity 
which ‘manifests the same steady 

Cone. Maa. No. 71. 


eye to advantageous occurrences, 
the same skill in turning contin- 
gencies to account, and the same 
recklessness of principle in the 
furtherance of their cause, which 
have ever distinguished the agents 
of that fell and withering super- 
stition. They are on the alert; 
they are employing every engine 
that can assist them in their at- 
tack on the public mind; and 
among the most effective of their 
schemes is to be reckoned the 
successful efforts which they have 
been making to obtain an exten- 
sive control over the education of 
youth. In France, all seminaries, 
private or collegiate, are subject 
to an authority of the most ar- 
bitrary and irresponsible kind. 
The system of licensing is so ac- 
curately adjusted, and so unre- 
lentingly exercised, that institu- 
tions for the training of youth 
must lose all taint of liberality, 
and their directors become the 
mere drill-serjeants of a degrading 
and enslaving discipline. No one 
can teach without official permis- 
sion, and, however prosperous-an 
educational establishment may be, 
however acceptable to parents the 
character and the conduct of its 
principal, if he offend against the 
arbitrary rcquisition of the secret 
code, his license is immediately 
withdrawn. Even in this country, 
though they have no exclusive 
dominion over the instruction of 


-youth, the Romish clergy have 


directed their exertions, with con- 
siderable success, to the establish- 
ment of schools and colleges, many 
of which are in existence, efficient- 
ly supported and numerously at- 
tended. 

The press is not neglected. 
Wherever the ‘‘ powers that be” 
are graciously inclined to lend 
their aid to the grand conspiracy 
against the present and eternal 
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happiness of mankind, it is eagerly 
accepted, and the vigorous arm of 
secular power is employed in the 
salutary work of repressing and 
correcting all irregularity of pub- 
lic or private sentiment. Where 
this desirable state of things does 
not exist, an active system of pub- 
lication is carried on in behalf of 
the good cause, and in counterac- 
tion of heresy. It is, we have 
reason for believing, imagined by 
many that the well known anti- 
pathy to the press cherished by 
Papists, gives them a disinclina- 
tion to its employment in their 
own behalf. That they would be 
heartily glad to get rid of it 
altogether, to suppress so danger- 
ous a disturber of the public mind, 
and to obliterate its fatal protest 
against their own destructive 
usurpations, there can be little 
ground for questioning ; but since 
there is no hope of a consum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished, 
they are content to take the only 
remaining alternative, and, as far 
as possible, to convert the enemy 
into a friend. They make an 
ample provision for all classes of 
their disciples. For those who 
are accustomed to reason, they 
have the higher efforts of their 
most subtle sophisters, their Bos- 
suets and their Lingards; to 
readers of a more average class, 
they furnish a competent portion 
of common-place wrangling, from 
the ready manufactory of Hayes, 
Milner, and Curr ; they even con- 
descend to cater for the appetites 
of children and the ignorant, and 
a large supply of monstrous le- 
gends, and egregious miracles, is 
n constant circulation and high 
request among the lower orders of 
their votaries. 

They have, moreover, of late 
years, shown a disposition to drag 
out of the dusty and dilapidated 
lumber-room in which their shat- 
tered machinery and unsaleable 
stock in trade had been laid up 
for centuries, some portion of the 
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tarnished pageantry which, in 
those flourishing periods of their 
church which have been aptly 
denominated obscurum, ferreum, 
plumbeum, set the dazzled popu-— 
lace so effectually a-marvelling. 
Processions, and stations,-and the 
erection of crucifixes, have been 
performed in other countries with 
prodigious eclat ; and, as in this 
kingdom, such matters might 
stand some small chance of being 
laughed at, beside being, at least 
equally with field preaching, liable 
to abatement as obstructions and 
nuisances, we are to be silenced 
and converted by signs and won- 
ders, and accordingly miracles are 
with us the order of the day. 
Enough has been said, in former 
numbers, respecting the miracu- 
lous cures effected by Prince 
Hohenlohe, and we shall not recur 
to the general subject, in this 
place, any farther than to intro- 
duce the following illustration 
with which Mr. M‘Gavin was 
furnished by “ a reverend gentle- 
man.” 

*«¢ About seventeen years ago,’ says 
my correspondent, ‘ a lady, now living 
in Edinburgh, had occasion to be in 


. Dublin; and through means of a gentle- 


man from this country, was introduced 
to a Popish chapel, on an occasion when 
a number of souls were to be translated 
out of purgatory. The place was very 
brilliantly lighted. The priest was seated 
on an eminence, witha table before him. 
The audience was in expectation, when 
2 relation of each of the deceased persons, 
Whose souls were that night to be re- 
leased, appeared, and in passing before 
the priest, each laid an elegant and well 
filled purse on the table before him, 
who, after nodding satisfaction, most 
readily conveyed it to a receptacle, where 
it might be preserved till a fit opportu- 
nity of otherwise disposing ofit. Having 
received his wages, the priest immedi- 
ately began his operations, and soon 
intimated that the souls were trans- 
lated, and would immediately make 
their appearance. Immediately a move- 
able part of the floor, unoccupied of 
course, opened, and there issued forth 
from it living creatures, as black as jet. 
When the little creatures began to move 
about, in order to prevent the deception 
from being detected, the lights were alk 
extinguished, as if by magic. The lady 
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had eyed the souls’ representatives very 
narrowly, and had observed that there 
was one of them within her reach ; and 
with a degree of courage, which would 
not have been exerted by every one in 
her circymstances, she seized on the 
animal; she put it into her pocket, for 
ladies wore pockets in those days; she 
took it home, and showed it to the gen- 
tleman who had introduced her to the 
chapel, when it turned out to be a crab 
dressed in black velvet. I need scarcely 
add, that the lady was induced by the 
entreaties of the gentleman to destroy 
the creature, aud maintain secrecy, at 
least in Ireland, as she valued her own 
life. Ihave the story from a danghter 
of the lady who laid hold on the emen- 
cipated spirit, and I believe ber entitled 
to the highest credit, otherwise | would 
not have troubled you with the story.’ ” 
--Vol. 2, p. 219. 

The work before us is by 
its very nature desultory ; . it 
takes up different subjects with 
little other connexion than that 
which may be afforded by the 
letter of a correspondent, or by 
some accidental circumstance ; but 
in the course of the series few 
points of importance are over- 
looked, and the great scriptural 
principles of faith and observance 
are powerfully enforced. With- 
out the formality of systematic 
discussion, these papers are dis- 
tinguished by higher qualities than 
the balance of periods or the stiff 
arrangement of heads and particu- 
lars; they are the appeals of a 
strong-minded and well informed 
man to his fellow men on subjects 
of momentous importance, they 
are written in a clear and vigo- 
rous style, and they have im- 
pressed us with high admiration 
for the talents and the industry of 
the individual who, amid the press- 
ing calls of mercantile, social, and 
benevolent engagements, could 
steadily supply, during the lapse 
of four years, the regular weekly 
demands of a publication like the 
present, He has kept up the at- 
traction of his essays to the last, 
and, in some respects, we think 
the fourth volume even more im- 
portant than any of the former 
sections. The most interesting 
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portion of it consists in a series of 
strictures on Bishop Milner’s much 
vaunted “ End of Controversy,” 
a book which we have not seen, 
but which appears, from the spe- 
cimens here given, to be as finished 
an example of Jesuitical compo- 
sition as any of the effusions of 
Sa or Suarez. Will it be believed 
that any man, desirous of main- 
taining a character for common 
sense .or common honesty, would 
make use of such an argument as 
the following, extracted by Mr. 
M‘Gavin from Dr. Milner’s work ? 
The Doctor has been laying down 
certain marks as infallible indica- 
tions of the true church, and 
claiming them stoutly for his 
own, 


‘¢¢ Dr. Milner,’ writes Mr. M‘G., 
‘introduces the subject .of his third 
mark of the true church, that is, CA- 
THOLICITY, in the following whining 
and canting manner :--‘ In treating of 
this third mark of the true church, as 
expressed in our common creed, I feel 
my spirits sink within me, and [ am 
almost tempted to throw away my pen 
in despair. For what chance is there of 
opening the eyes of caridid Protestants to 
the other marks of the church, if they 
are capable of keeping them shut to 
this? Every time that each of them 
addresses the God of truth, cither in 
solemn worship or in private devotion, 
he fails not to repeat ;--J believe in THE 
Catuoiie Cuurcu; and yet if I ask 
him the question ;--Are you a CaTHOLIC ? 
he is sure to answer me;--No, I ama 
PROTESTANT !—Was there ever a more 
glaring instance of inconsistency and 
self-condemnation among rational be- 
ings ?’’’-~Letter xxv. p. 103. 


‘«T have often remarked that Popish 
authors make use of the strongest words 
when their facts and arguments are the 


~ weakest. . Here Dr. Milner expresses 


his unutterable astonishment at our Pro- 
testant stupidity; and almost throws 
himself into a fit of hysterics, and: his 
pen into the fire, because, while. we 
profess to believe in the Catholic Chureh, 
we do not believe it to be the Church of 
Rome. This is all Jesuitical artitice, 
intended to confirm the men of his own 
communion in their blind adherence to 
their bigoted superstition ; for he knows 
very well that, when we use the word 
Catholic, we do it in a sense quite con- 
sistent with our being Protestants; and 
that, so far from conceding the word to 
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the Church of Rome as exclusively hers, 
we positively deny that she has any title 
to it. This he must know, if he has 
read any of the standard works in de- 
fence of the Reformation, and yet he 
writes as if he did not know it.”’-- 
Vol. 4, p. 345. 

We shall not multiply extracts 
from this work, since they would 
answer but little purpose in con- 
veying an idea of its contents, but 
we most strongly recommend -it 
to our readers as fraught with 
important arguments and facts. 
That it has circulated widely, the 
number of editions is a sufficient 
evidence, aml we hope that the 
reduction of its price, in conse- 
quence of the use of stereotype 
plates, will still farther extend its 
sale. 


BOTs sss 


Remarkable Passages in the Life 
of William Kiffin: writien by 
Himself, and edited from: the 
original Manuscript, with Notes 
and Additions. By William 
Orme. 18mo. 5s. 6d. London: 
Burton and Co, 1823. 


Puauications of this kind are 
peculiarly to our taste, especially 
when, as in the present case, they 
have passed through the hands of 
an efficient editor. We have met 
with few instances of the kind 
where the task of revision and 
annotation has been so judiciously 
executed, though we ,have seen 
many to which a much less skilful 
and interesting style of comment 
has given popularity. Kiffin’s 
memoir is in itself a valuable do- 
cument, and Mr. Orme has ren- 
dered it more attractive by a sim- 

but excellent arrangement ; 

has farther contributed an ad- 
mirable preface, and a series of 
illustrative “ notes and additions,” 
to the extent of seventy pages, 
drawn from authentic sources, and 


supplying much important infor- 
mation. 


The public attention has of late 
been excited strongly, and in a 
very singular way, towards the 
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characters and the deeds of the 
Puritans of England and the Cove- 
nanters of Scotland. A novelist 
of the highest order has availed 
himself at once of their excellences 
and their defects, to give effect to 
his narratives; the first he has 
made the sources of a deep and 
tragic interest, the latter he has 
grossly exaggerated that he might 
derive from them the humorcus 
seasoning of his dialugues and 
descriptions. Incapable of sym- 
pathy with the high principles 
which linked the feelings and the 
destinies of those fearless and 
conscientious men, with the truths 
of religion and the realities of 
glory to come, he has mede them, 
for their noble rejection of this 
world’s vanitivs and sins, the sub- 
jects of his ribald jest. He has 
done mischief by this; he has in- 
jured mankind in their best inte- 
rests, since he has made mockery 
of vital godliness, laughed to scorn 
the language of strong faith and 
stern morality, because it did not 
shape itself to the classical models 
of elocution, but spoke of common 
as well as of holy things, in quaint 
and unusual phrase. ‘They had 
no guide but the Scriptures; the 
Bible was. their only and univer- 
sally applied rule ; they drew from 
that living spring, a constant and 
satisfying supply, and rejoicing 
in the fulness of the fountain, they 
were well pleased with the antique 
simplicity of the vessel from which 
they drank. These men might be 
austere in their aspect, rugged in 
their manner, unpolished in their 
speech, but they were unbending 
in their integrity, true to their 
profession even unto the death, 
and they were supported through 
rough conflicts and vated 
sufferings, by their fellowship with 
the Father and with the Son. 
Miserable, indeed, and deeply to 
be deplored, is that secular fana- 
ticism which turns to this world 
as its idol, and taking the fashions 
thereof as its law, and the plea- 
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sures thereof as its chief good, 
ridicules the wise and holy pilgrim 
who regards these destructive de- 
lusicns with a detecting glance, 
and passes on in his journey Zion- 
ward. 

We will not say that there were 
no men such as Burley among the 
Covenanters, nor that some ap- 
proach to the extravagances of 
Mucklewrath or the absurdities of 
Kettledrumle might not have been 
found among their preachers, but 
we object to the selection of indi- 
viduals, marked by offensive or 
ridiculous peculiarities, as the re- 
presentatives of a whole body, and 
we condemn, as unjust and im- 
moral, that system of distorted 
and exaggerated representation 
which puts forward the defective 
qualities of an individual without 
reference to his undeniable virtues, 
and which holds forth the failures 
of the men as marking qualities, 
when they were, in reality, nothing 
more than the mere accidents of 
character, obscuring, but not im- 
pairing, its substantial worth. 
The Puritan in “ Peveril of the 
Peak,” though we believe he was 
designed as a somewhat more 
favourable representation of his 
tribe, than the extravagant carica- 
tures of “Old Mortality” were of the 
maintainers of the “ Solemn league 
and Covenant,” bears palpable 
traces of the same deficiency either 
in knowledge or incandour. These 
publications, however, go forth 
among readers of all descriptions, 
and are received as correct as well 
as masterly delineations of specific 
character ; the impression is inde- 
lible, and the feeling of respect for 
religious feeling and profession is 


. «weakened, if not obliterated. The 


language of courtesy and affected 
liberality by which these ww 
tions are introduced, makes the 
matter worse. The author gets 
credit for restraint and forbear- 
ance; he is supposed to lean ra- 
ther to the favourable than to the 
sarcastic view, and the reader quits 


~ religious zeal as madness. 
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the volume with an entire persua~ 
sion that circumstances are much 
worse than they have been made 
to appear. It is in this way that 
such works as the Scotch novels 
and Southey’s Life of Wesley, 
have a most mischievous effect : 
they excite no angry emotion cer- 
tainly; they may rather incline 
the world to tolerate and treat 
with kindness the evangelical en- 
thusiast ; but they substitute the 
feeling of contempt for the rage of 
persecution ; they tend to avert 
injury from the person of the 
scorned fanatic, but they increase 
the prevalent disposition to set at 
nought the genuine principles of 
“pure and undefiled religion,” 
and to acquiesce in a vague and 
customary profession. 

There is, however, an intrinsic 
dignity, a moral grandeur, in the 
character which has been thus 
selected as the subject of misre- 
presentation and ridicule, which 
has enabled it to break through 
all these attempts to darken or 
depress it. This is so well urged 
by Mr. Orme, that we shall adopt 
his language instead of pursuing 
the subject in our own. 

‘‘ There is some reason to believe, 
that an extensive change in the public 
opinion, respecting the nature of genuine 
religion, has been silently operating for 
a considerable time. All the talents are 
peep not on the side of infidelity 
and irreligion. The faith of Christ is 
not entirely limited to the vulgar and 
the wretched. It has been adopted in all 
its peculiarities, and manifested in all its 
decision, by men of the highest order of 
intellect, and of the most brilliant parts. 
It is not so convenient as it once was, 
to decry seriousness as fanaticism, and 
It is dis- 
covered, that a Christian may be a gen- 
tleman ; and that sourness and grimace 
have as little connexion with godliness 
as levity and profaneness, 

*« This change in the public mind ap- 
pears, among other things, in the in- 
creased respect which is shewn to puri- 
tanical writings—-puritanical characters 
--and, to what may be called, the puri- 
tanical age of English history. Even 
Oliver Cromwell has ceased to be re- 
garded — as a hypocrite and a 
villain; and has found historians and 








Tories. The interesting memoirs of 
various individuals, who lived and acted 
through that age of turmoil and excite- 
ment, have dissipated much of the igno- 
rance and prejudice which long prevailed 
on all sides. The account of Colonel 
Hutchinson, by his learned and accom- 
plished lady, illustrates those religious 
views and feelings which obtained among 
the higher class of the nonconforming 
community; and clearly demonstrates, 
that even among the regicides them- 
selves, there were men actuated by some- 
thing else than the love of plunder and 
blood. The memoirs of the virtuous 
aad cultivated Evelyo, have rendered an 
important service to the church and the 
eavaliers. Among the latter class, there 
were evidently bettermen than Sir Geof- 
frey ;--men who feared God as well as 
honoured the king; and who rendered 
more valuable services to the exiled 
monarch than his gay and dissipated 
companions.”’- pp. vi. vii. 


Mr. Orme’s observations on the 
austerity of the puritans are equally 
forcible. He admits the fact.and 
gives its reasons. Jn the circum- 
stances in which they were placed, 
crushed by an oppressive power, 
to which they were peculiarly 
obnoxious, and surrounded by the 
calamities of civil commotion— 


‘¢ Mirth and festivity would then haxe 
been unsuitable and unseemly. Men do 
not usually sport on the brink of a 
precipice, or while surrounded by the 
desolations of a plague or a- volcano, 
Religion was, necessary as a source of 
enjoyment, and a principle of actioa. 
What, in more favoured circumstances, 
is resorted to for occasional comfort 
and direction- as an auxiliary to other 
things--was then the solatium, and 
often the only prop of human life. It 
was not assumed as a badge, or worn as 
a garment: but constituted the element 
in which they lived and moved, It was 
their life, their business, and their hope. 

*< Of nothing is the writer of these 
pages more strongly convinced, than that 
the design and tendency of the Gospel 
are to make those who receive it happy. 
This is the revealed affirmation respecting 
its object. Its sublime discovery of the 
infinitely perfect and amiable character 
of God-~its statements respecting the 
sacrifice and mediation of Christ, as the 
ground of hope, and the means of par- 
don and healing to the guilty--the ele- 
vating influence of the spirit which it 

tes--and the grandeur of that 
hope which it inspires, and of which it 








furnishes so sure a foundation—-all prove 
how admirably adapted it is to relieve 
the heart from sorrow, and to potas 
‘ joy unspeakable and full of glory.’ ”*- 
pp. ix. x. 

After vindicating the domestic 
character, and asserting the disin- 
terestedness of the Puritans, Mr. 
Orme adverts to the ridicule which 
has been lavished on their long 
and impassioned devotions. 


«* Why,” he asks, ‘* should an apology 
be necessary for spending considerable 
portions of time in the service of the 
Creator? Is it because religious people 
now feel it to be a drudgery? Cr be- 
cause sinful creatures have discovered 
that it isno longer necessary? When 
we hear of Parliament spending twelve 
or fourteen hours at a sitting, in dis- 
cussing the business of the country, it 
excites our approbation. When we read 
that the same body spent, occasionally, 
the half of that time, during a period of 
fearful agitation, in fasting and prayer 
before the God of heaven, it perhaps 
excites a smile. Ought it to do so? 
An address of three or four hours to 
men, is regarded us a proof of earnest- 
ness, or adisplay of genius. A prayer 
to God, which should last one hour, 
would be denounced as fanaticism and 
hypocrisy. For the enthusiasm of pa- 
triotism or genius, a ready apology is 
always found; but the warmth and deci- 
sion of religion experience no quarter in 
the world. For this, however much a 
genuine Christian will deplore it, he 
will not be very solicitous. He will re- 
member, * If they called the master of 
the house Beelzebub, muth more they 
of his household ’”’—pp. xiii. xiv. 


There is no part of this excellent 
** introduction” with which we 
are better pleased, than with Mr. 
Orme’s comments on the senti- 
ments expressed by a “ celebrated 
Essayist,” on the subject of evan- 
gelical phraseology. We have 
always thought the essay referred 
to, the most questionable section 
of that powerful and original 
writer's admirable volume. 
are decidedly for maintaining the 
terms which the use of centuries 
has made universally understood 
in their application to doctrinal 
distinctions, and to the service of 
the sanctuary. Nothing would 
be gained by giving them up; the 
world would not thank us for the 


Me 
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apologists, not only among Dissenters 
and Whigs, but among Chyrch-men and 


We. 
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concession, nor would the doc- 
trine which is according to godli- 
ness be made more -«ceptable to 
the carnal mind, were it dressed 
in the most classic garb. 

The life of William Kiffin is, as 
we have before intimated, an in- 
teresting and important memoir, 
and may be ‘considered as exhibit- 
ing a fair example of the general 
character of puritans in the middle 
classes of society. Kiffin was a 
merchant who, by prudence, per- 
severance, and the divine blessing, 
rose from the depression of “a 
mean calling,” to wealth and emi- 
nence. He was a pious, prudent, 
and sensible man, and in the midst 
of the many hazards to which he 
was exposed, while he neglected 
none of the common means of 
safety, his main confidence was 
derived from an unshaken trust in 
God. We do not feel it expedient 
to occupy much space with the 
details of his life, since they have 
been, to a considerable extent at 
least, repeatedly before the public. 
Noble, Wilson, and Ivimey, have 
made much use of the manuscript, 
and too many of our readers are 
intimately acquainted with their 
works, to justify us in venturing 
on a specific abstract}or on large 
citation. William Kiffin was born 
about the year 1616. His parents 
were probably in good circum- 
stances, since he speaks of himself 
as having been deprived of his 
inheritance by the unfair dealing 
of his relations, He was the ap- 
prentice of the- redoubtable John 
Lilburn, of whom Judge Jenkins 


pithily said, that, “ if the world. 


was emptied of all but John Lil- 
burn, Lilburn would quarrel with 
John, and John with Lilburn.” 
The various means by which he 
was brought into a state of accept- 
ance with God, are simply but 
clearly described, and at the age 
of 22, he joined an Independent 
Church. Disease and persecution 
pressed heavily upon him; but he 


had strong faith, and the mercy of 
God interfered for his deliver- 
ance. He engaged in foreign 
traffic and became wealthy; he 
was made assessor of taxes by 
the Parliament, and held the rank 
of Lieut. Colonel in the militia. 
At the” Restoration he was much 
harassed, but he contrived to make 
friends at court, no doubt by a 
skilful application of the golden 
mean, and escaped the snares of 
his enemies, though, on one occa- 
sion, Buckingham himself assailed 
him, probably with a view to ob- 
tain, either in the way of bribe 
or mulct, a share in the plunder of 
the successful merchant. He was 
firm in resisting the attempts 
made by James to cajole the Dis- 
senters, and distinguished himself 
by his zeal against popery. He 
died on the 29th of December, 
1701, in the 86th year of his age; 
“being great among the Baptists, 
and accepted of the multitude of 
his brethren, seeking the wealth of 
his people, and speaking peace to 
all his seed.” 

The chapter entitled “ the Hew- 
lings,” contains an affecting ac- 
count of two amiable young men, 
the grandsons of Kiffin. They 
joined in Monmouth’s rebellion, 
were taken prisoners, and exe- 
cuted, one at Lyme, the other at 
Taunton. They died with trium- 
phant confidence in Christ, and 
their deportment in the last scene, 
as well as throughout their impri- 
sonment, seems to have made a 
deep and general impression. In 
connexion with this event, Mr. 
Orme inserts the following anec- 
dotes among his notes ; they have 
been frequently quoted, but they 
are so characteristic both of James 
and of Kiffin, as to call peremp- 
torily for a place here. 

‘* Kiffin was personally known both to 
Charles and James ; and when the latter 
of these princes, after having arbitrarily 
deprived the city of the old charter, de- 
termined to put many of the Dissenters 
into the magistracy ; under the rose, he 
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sent for Kiffin to attend him at Court. 
When he went thither in obedience to 
the king’s command, he found many 
lords and gentlemen. The king imme- 
diately came up to him, and addressed 
him with all the little grace he was mas- 
ter of. He talked of ‘ his favour to the 
Dissenters,’ in the court stile of the sea- 
son, and concluded with telling Kiffin, 
*he had put him down as an Alderinan 
in his new charter.’ ‘Sire,’ replied 
Kiffin, ‘1 am a very old man, and have 
withdrawn myself from all kind of busi- 
ness for some years past, and am inca- 
pable of doing any service in such an 
affair, to your majesty or the city—Be- 
sides, Sir,’ the old man went on, fixing 
his eyes steadfastly upon the king, while 
the tears ran down his cheeks, ‘ the death 
of my grandsons, gave a wound to my 
heart, which is still bleeding, and never 
will close, but in the grave !’ 

“¢ The king was deeply struck by the 
manner, the freedom, and the spirit of 
this unexpected rebuke. A total silence 
ensued, while the galled countenance of 
James seemed to shrink from the horrid 
remembrance. In a minute or two, how- 
ever, he recovered himself enough to 
say, ‘Mr. Kiffin, I shall find a balsam 
for that sore,’ and immediately turned 
about to a lord in waiting. 

**A stroke equally unexpected, and 
equally deserved, this unfeeling monarch 
received, at an extraordinary conucil, 
which he called soon after the landing of 
the Prince of Orange ; when amidst the 
silent company he applied himself to the 
Earl of Bedford, father to the executed 
Lord Russell, saying, ‘ My lord, you are 
a good man, and have great influence ; 
you can do much for me at this time;’ 
to which the Ear] replied, ‘1 am an old 
map, and can do but little ;’ then added 
with a sigh, ‘I had once a son, who 
could now have been very serviceable to 
your Majesty ;’ which words, saysEchard, 
struck the king half dead with silenee 
and confusion.’ 

‘It is said that king Charles at one 
time, when much in want of money, 
.sent to Mr. Kiffin, requesting the loan 
of forty thousand pounds. Kiflin excused 
himself by declaring, that he had not 
such a sum; but that if it would be of 
service to his majesty, he would present. 
him with ten thousand. It was accepted 
of course; and Kiffin used to say, that 
by giving ten, he had saved thirty thou- 
sand. is perhaps partly accounts for 
the favour which he enjoyed at court.” — 
pp- 159, 160. . 


We must make room for one 
extract more; the statement is so 
honourable to Kiffin that we should 
not be justified in omitting it. 


*¢ When the French Protestants were 
driven to Eagland for refuge, William 
Kiffin received into his protection, a 
numerous French family of considerable 
renk. He fitted up and furnished a 
house of his own for tlicir reception, 
provided them with servants, and entirely 
maintained them at his own expense, in 
a manner which bore some proportion to 
their rank in France ; and when this fa- 
mily afterwards recovered: some part of 
their ruined fortune, he would not dimi- 
nish it a single shilling, by taking any 
retribution for the services he had done 
them. Such were the city patriots of 
those times !” ~ p. 161. 

Kiffin gives no account of the 
change in his sentiments which 
led him to join the Baptists, but 
that event is supposed to have 
taken place about the year 1638. 
He was a leading and active mem- 
ber of that body, preaching with 
great zeal, and always ready to 
engage in the public disputes which 
were fashionable in former times. 
He encountered Daniel Featley 
in this way ; and Daniel, having 
claimed the victory, raised a trophy 
to his own glory, in the quarto 
volume entitled “ the Dippers 
dipt, or the Anabaptists ducked 
and plunged over head and ears, 
at a disputation in Southwark,” 
1645. Mr. Kiffin subsequently 
gave a challenge to the notorious 
Edwards, of “Gangrena” memory, 
but it does not seem to have been 
accepted. 

The scantiness of these memoirs 
is much to be regretted; they 
pass entirely over many of the 
most important events in the life 
of their author, who could, if he 
had pleased, have told a tale that 
would have communicated inva- 
luable information. Superficial as 
it is, the story is exceedingly in- 
teresting, but if Kiffin had. set 
down all that he knew, all that he 
had seen, and all that he had been 
concerned in, his narrative would 
have thrown a strong light upon 
the secret history of his times, 
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Journal of a Tour from Astrachan 
to Karass, North of the Moun- 
tains of Caucasus. By the Rev. 


William Glen, Missionary, As- . 


trachan. 12mo. 4s.—London: 
Ogle and Co., 1823. 


We have a decided preference for 
missionary narratives, not merely 
on account of their religious cast, 
but from a peculiarity which gives 
them a marked superidrity over 
the productions of common travel- 
lers. The latter have an exten- 
sive range of investigation which 
they are to fill yp with their best 
skill, as the circumstances of their 
journey may enable them; and 
we find them amply communi- 
cative of details respecting the 
natural phenomena of the coun- 
tries through which their route 
may lie. But they are usually 
defective in their observation of 
moral and intellectual character ; 
they are compelled to pass hastily 
along, and they have little leisure 
for researches which require both 
time and tact to obtain a satisfac- 
tory result. The great problems of 
geography, natural history, and 
national distinction, are given to 
them for solution, and their atten- 
tion is exclusively directed to 
these. The great business of the 
missionary, on the contrary, is 
with man as man; he is a painful 
and anxious analyst of human 
nature, that, by making himself 
master of the avenues to the un- 
derstanding and the conscience, 
he may secure the attention, the 


confidence, the conviction of those 


to whom he is sent. He is called 


m continually to encounter the 
caleney of the blind and miser- 


able unconscious of their wretch- 
edness and ignorance, and to de- 
vise new modes of assailing the 
scarcely ble circumvallation 
which inveterate prejudice has 
drawn around the intellect and 
the heart. Distressing as this oc- 
cupation must be, it is the most 
effectual process for obtaining the 
Cone. Maa. No. 71. 
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key of human feeling and cha- 
racter, and the missionary who has 
been exercised in -this laborious 
ministry, will be far more deeply 
versed in the science of mind, 
than the subtlest disciple of Berke- 
ley, Hartley, or Reid. 

These observations have a direct 
reference to the “ Journal” before 
us. It is written with great 
simplicity, but it contains valu- 
able information, and displays 
much ability on the part of Mr. 
Glen and his companions in the 
conduct of their great work. Per- 
petually annoyed by the cavils of 
Mollahs and Effendis, they pa- 
tiently and calmly exposed their 
fallacy, and demonstrated the truth 
and the necessity of the great doc- 
trines of the cross, by reasoning, 
by illustration, and by personal 
appeal. There are, probably, not 
a few among ourselves, who ima- 
gine that Pagans and Mohamme- 
dans are without reply to the argu- 
ments of a Christian, that they 
either remain in stubborn silence, 
or break out into noisy reproach, 
whenever the verities of divine re- 
velation are urged on their recep- 
tion. This, indeed, often occurs, 
but there are frequent instances in 
which the Bramin or the priest of 
the false prophet will engage in re- 
gular debate; and though their 
sophistry may be shallow enough, 
it is sometimes of a kind which 
occasions much vexatious embar- 
rassment to a fair disputant. The 
volume in our hands contains seve- 
ral examples of this description, 
and gives evidence of the talent, 
readiness, and good temper, with 
which the missionaries ada 
themselves to the very di t 
circumstances in which they were 
sometimes placed. Could they 
have enforced the recognized laws 
of enlightened discussion, their 
task would have been easy, but 
they were compelled to meet their 
antagonists. on terms of extreme 
disadvantage, and they were often 
under the necessity of foregoing 
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the obvious and decisive reply, 
because it would have clashed 
with the prejudices or roused the 
wrathful fanaticism of their oppo- 
nents. One of the favourite cavils 
of the Mohammedan priests was 
directed against the Sonship of 
Christ ;— God is a spirit, how 
then can he have a son?” In vain 
was it answered that the words 
were not to be understood in a 
literal sense, as including all the 
human circumstances of the pa- 
ternal and filial relation, this they 
either could not’or would not un- 
derstand, and quibbled on to the 
end of the chapter. Another me- 
thod of evasion which these de- 
fenders of the Koran were exceed- 
ingly prone toemploy, when closely 
pressed, consisted in starting off 
from the point at issue, and intro- 
ducing. some of the monstrous 
absurdities of their legendary lore. 


“J shall mention,” says Mr. Glen, 
**one of their legends as a speeimen. 
Christ, they told us, was the most holy 
of all the prophets. His affections were 
almost completely withdrawn from sub- 
lunary things, insomuch that had it not 
been for one solitary attachment, which 
was not brought into proper subjection, 
he would have been received into the 
very highest heavens. The attachment, 
for entertaining which he lost the place 
he might otherwise have secured, was— 
toa comb with which he was ia the habit 
of dressing his beard!""—p. 92. 


“¢ Finding,” he observes on another 
occasion, ‘* that we not only asserted 
the matter of fact that Christ was cruci- 
fied, (a point which the Mobammedans 
are taught in their Coran to deny) but 
ascribed our being healed, from the dis- 
ease of sin, to the efficacy of his blood ; 
one of them asserted, with the same 
boldness the Effendi had discovered yes- 
terday, that the Messiah had ascended to 
heaven without tasting death, and re- 
hearsed the way in which, according to 
their teachers, his escape had been ef- 
fected. The Messiah having been appre- 
hended and confined in a small apartment 
or hole, from which there was no way of 
egress but one, the angel Gabriel came 
and asked him why he did not make his 
escape? He answered, that the opening 
was barely sufficient for his head, and 
far too smull for his shoulders to . 
Gabriel told him to use the sign of the 

¢ross, and he would find the opening suf- 
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ficient. He did so, and having thus 
effected his escape, ascended to heaven, 
far beyond the reach of his foes.”’—pp. 
95, 96._ 


Either we have gone through 
the book without noticing it, or 
the year in which this journey was 
undertaken is nowhere mentioned, 
though the monthly date is caré- 
fully preserved, It was on the 
8th of October, that Mr. Glen set 
out from the mission-house, Astra- 
chan, for Georgievsk on the Rus- 
sian lines, and after crossing the 
Volga, entered on the Calmuck 
Steppe. The first striking object 
on the route was an immense col- 
lection of “skeletons of fish,” 
covering the shores of a consider- 
able lake, and supposed to have 
been deposited there by the re- 
tiring waters of the Caspian after 
a tremendous inundation of that 
inland sea. The next 


** Was a large assemblage of beautiful 
green tumuli, many of them entire, 
others ina course of demolition, and a 
third class distinguished from the conti- 
guous sward, merely by a green cir- 
cular ring, which, when in their glory, 
had constituted their extensive base. 
Observing some men at work jin onc of 
them, on the south road, we leapt out of 
our arbas ; and on reaching it, we found 
some men employed in digging up bricks. 
These, in the days of yore, had formed 
the walls of a house, which, after having 
been for centuries concealed from the 
eyes of mortals, was on the point of 
being razed to its foundation. Some of 
the bricks were of the same size and 
form with those in general usc in Britain; 
of others the dimensions were different ; 
forming a figure of about a foot square, 
the thickness of which, however, was 
much the same with the common ones, 
Made some enquiries respecting the tu- 
muli, at the labourers employed in over- 
turning them, and were told they were 
the remains of an ancient Tartar town; 
the buildings of which having been de- 
serted and fallen into ruins, had, in pro- 
cess of time, being so enveloped in dust, 
as to assume the form in which they now 
appear. One of them, on the north side 
of the road, stood pre-eminent amid the 
surrounding group. Probably it may 
have been a palace. And another hard by 
us on the south side of it, now nearly 
leyel with the ground, is supposed by 
the natives, to have been a church, for 
this, among other reasons, that in dig- 
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ging up its foundations and ransacking 
its depositions, ‘dead men’s bones’ had 
been found among the ruins. On passing 
it, I observed, in the midst of its site, 
some large sand stones, which it is likely 
had made part of its foundation. By 
the time we had made these obser 
vations, the arbatchi had got consi- 
derably a-head of us, which suggested 
the propriety of making up the ground 
we had lost ; in doing which, the tamuli 
skirting the desert, north of the road, 
came successively under my eye, serving 
as so many monitors of the vanity of all 
sublunary things. lappy they who 
search for a city which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God !’’"— 
pp- 32, 33. 


The third presented itself in .a 
vision of Ailsa Craig and Benlo- 
mond amid the Tartarian steppes. 
The mountains which rose before 
the eyes of Mr. Glen, carried 
him back, in a species of calenture, 
to Renfrewshire and Argyle. 
The summits of ‘cloud cap’t 
Kat” were rather too lofty to be 
mistaken for the Grampians, or 
we have no doubt that our worthy 
Missionary would have discovered 
in the gigantic Alburrows, the 
very counterpart of Ben Nevis. 


“sIn our progress up the Cuma, one 
of the most magnificent prospects open- 
ed on our view, that my eyes had ever 
witnessed in any country; the lofty 
mountains of Caucasus, covered with 
eternal snow, and towering above the 
adjacent mountains and hills, in an atti- 
tude which seemed to bespeak something 
analogous to a conscicusness of the re- 
fulgent majesty in which they meet the 
— they reflect the sun beams on the 

es of mortals, as well on the confines 
of the Calmnc steppe, as in the neigh- 
bouring valleys. The mountain which 
first appeared in sight, was the Albur- 
rows; the snowy sides of which became 
visible about ten o’clock, through the in- 
terstices of the intervening clouds—in a 
manner which gave birth to emotions, 
which, though I shall long remember 
them, I despair of being able to de- 
scribe. Its apparent elevation and mag- 
nitude, as seen through the broken 
clouds, so far exceeded my anticipations, 
great though they were, that I could 
scarcely believe my eyes, suspecting 
that, like those assemblages of clouds 
which had sometimes figured before us 
as mountains on our way to the Cuma, 
~— turn out to be all an illusion.”"— 
Pe 30 ; 


This magnificent elevation is 
described by the natives as im- 
possible to be sealed. At the 
edge of the cap of snow which 
perpetually rests upon it, a strong 
wind constantly prevails, drifting 
the snow in such a manner as to 
place all adventurers in imminent 
peril. The rugged surface, tre- 
mendous chasms, and frequent 
avalanches of the region of con- 
gelation, make it altogether in- 
accessible. The rocks are said to 
be distinguished from all others in 
the chain by their metallic lustre, 
a circumstance which induces the 
neighbouring inhabitants to sup- 
pose them impregnated with pre- 
cious ore, and excites an excessive 
jealousy of strangers. 

On the 18th, Mr. G. reached 
Georghievsk, the capital of the 
Russian Government of Caucasus. 
On the following day the first 
part of his journey terminated at 
Karass, where he was greeted by 
Messrs. Galloway and Paterson. 
A few days after his arrival, Mr. 
Glen, accompanied by Mr. Gallo- 
way, set out on a visit to the 
Naiman village, a place of consi- 
derable population, where they had 
much conversation on religious 
subjects with two or three Moham- 
medan priests. Other excursions 
of a similar kind were made, and 
the Missionaries were desirous of 
making an effort to penetrate the 
recesses of the Caucasus. It was, 
however, ascertained that this 
would be an attempt of unjusti- 
fiable hazard, and they determined 
on visiting certain tribes of Tar- 
tars within a prescribed range. 
During this tour they had many 
interesting conversations with men 
of different ranks, and though 
there was a prevalent indifference 
to their “ report,” among the peo- 
ple, they had occasion to infer 
that, but for the opposition of the 

iests, there was no general dis- 
inclination, at least, to give a hear- 
ing to the bringers of “ strange 
things.” In one instance they 
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addressed. a party who were as- 
sembled in a sort of caravanserai, 
through the indirect medium of a 
conversation with a respectable old 
man who was present. They told 
him of the way of salvation, ard 
spoke to him of Jesus. 


** Jesus! replied the old nian; and 
who is Jesus? I never heard of him 
before. We answered that Jesus was 
the Messiah, of whom he must have 
heard, who was promised to the pro- 
phets. and others in ancient times, and 
asked if he had any wish to hear con- 
cerning him. He said that he had; 
which encouraged us to mention a few 
plain things about the names of Jesus, 
and his ability to save. When discours- 
ing on the character of Jesus, and ad- 
verting to the glory of his person as 
being Immanuel with us, « student 
who was present, began to mutter some 
things in the ears of the other Tartars 
who had assembled in the Conack-house, 
with a view to dissuade them from lis- 
tening—such as, What could Jesus do 
for their deliverance? And by a little 
manceuvering, he succeeded in persnad- 
ing all of them to withdraw, save the 
old man, who still maintained his posi- 
tion, and being willing to hear, we gave 
him a historical sketch of the life and 
death of Christ, as being more level to 
his capacity, in the first instance, than 
an abstract disquisition on the peculiar 
doctrines of the Gospel, shewing him, as 
we went on, that the same dislike to the 
truth, which led men to condemn the 
book now, had led the Jews, in former 
times, to reject the Saviour, and cry out, 
Crucify him, crucify him! Nor did we 
neglect telling him the design of Christ’s 
death, andthe efficacy of his, blood in 
cleansing the soul from sin. After 
listening, for a time, with apparent 
interest, the old man broke silence, and 
averred that these weee very good things. 
Yes! it was surely a very excellent 
thing in Jesus to do such things for 
men. On observing the looks, and hear- 
ing the acknowledgments, of this plain 
unlettered villager, we remarked to each 
other, that if he had not the opposition 
of the Effendis, and the scorn of the 
multitude to encounter, hopes might be 
entertained that he would, without much 
gainsaying, submit to be instructed in 
the doctrines of the cross, and though 
our bopes were not sanguine, we felt 
refreshed, after our ride, by the idea 
that bly some good might have 
been and were prepared to speak 
with greater boldness in the name of 
Jesus.”’—pp. 146—148. 


A considerable difficulty pre- 


sented itself in connexion with 
the distribution of the Scriptures. 
The Mohammedans were always 
eager to receive copies of the New 
Testament, and for a considerable 
time this was regarded as a fa- 
vourable sign. It was, however, 
at length jaa that all this 
anxiety regarded only the binding 
of the books, and that the inside 
was torn out, to make room for 
the Koran and others of their own 
sacred writings. 

Much incidental information re- 
specting the manners and _ habits 
ot the Tartars will be found in 
this interesting voluine. 


Report of the Speeches delivered 
before the Presbytery of Glasgow, 
on the motion for inducting the 
Rev. Dr. M‘Farlane into. the 
ministry of the High Church of 
this City. Glasgow: 74 pages. 

Tuat our readers may understand 

the subject of the spirited debate, 

which is reported in the above 
pamphlet, it is perhaps necessary 
to observe, that when the pastoral 
office becomes vacant in any parish 
of Scotland, it is required that the 
patron present to the Presbytery 
of that district the newly appointed 
minister, by whom he is regularly 
inducted into his office, unless they 
have some legal or ecclesiastical 
objection against him. 

rt. M‘Farlane, the accomplished 

Principal of the College of Glas- 

gow, has been presented by the 

Crown to the ministry of the High 

Church in that city ; and his pre- 

sentation was brought in course 

before the Presbytery, when it 
was vigorously opposed, chiefly for 
the following important reasons: 

—Ist. Because the parish of the 

High Church contains a popula- 

tion of more than 8000 inhabitants, 

which certainly must require the 
undivided time and exertions of 
the most active minister.—2dly. 

Because the duties of the Principal 

of the College are of great extent 
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and importance, and require the 
undivided talents and labours of 
the most diligent individual.— 
3dly. Because the union of the 
two offices will be injurious to reli- 
gion and literature in the city and 
university, and is perfectly unne- 
cessary, as each is well provided 
for, having ample funds.—And 
4thly. Because the minister of the 
High Church is, ex-officio, one of 


the three visitors of the College, 


having to examine and doquet its 
accounts, which cannot be per- 
formed with delicacy by the Prin- 
cipal of the College, he being a 
party in those accounts. These 
points were strongly pressed on 
the Presbytery by Drs. Burns and 
Chalmers ; but Dr. M‘Gilk on this 
occasion was their most eloquent 
and successful advocate. The 
speech of the Rev. Doctor, who is 
also Professor of Theology, extends 
through 40 pages, and is decidedly 
the most interesting part of the 
pamphlet. An extract or two will 
give our readers an idea of his 
eloquent and impassioned manner, 
but will in course fail to impress 
them with the evidence amounting 
to demonstration which it possesses 
as a whole, and which, it is con- 
fessed, produced the happiest ef- 
fects on the minds of some of the 
Presbyters who heard it. 

The following masterly sketch 


of the duties of the pastoral office 


may be read with advantage by 
every minister. 


‘« Here, then, we are brought. to the 
important question—Can the duties of 
the Principal of the College of Glasgow, 
and the daties of the minister of the 
High Church parish, be fully and effec- 
tually discharged, at the same time, by 
the same person ?—For the purpose of 
judging on this question, let us, Mode- 
rator, call to our recollection, the num- 
ber and the nature of those duties, 
which, in this church, are required of a 
minister of the Gospel. Let us think of 
the ministrations of the sanctuary, and 
the widely diversified field of instruction 
and admonition to the state of 
our people, and the infinitely varied 
characters aud condition of individuals : 
—let us think of the important duties of 
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visiting and catechising the various fa- 
milies committed to our charge; ac- 
quainting ourselves with the spiritual 
state and character ef the individuals of 
our flock ; and communicating to them 
consolation and encouragement, warning 
and reproof, in a manner suited to their 
characters and their circumstances ; — 
let us think of our visits to the house of 
mourning, and our duties to the sick 
and the dying; or to the poor and the 
destitute, the ignorant and the doubting, 
who come to us for direction, and seek 
our instruction:—let us think of our 
superintendance and care of numbers, so 
various in disposition and in circum- 
stances ; the different means which th 
require, and the different treatment whic 
they demand, that we may save them 
from the miseries of a state of sin, train 
them to holiness, and prepare them for 
heaven :—-let us add to these, the gonsi- 
deration of our personal duties, our own 
need of farther improvement, and more 
extended knowledge, that we may up- 
hold and promote the great cause of 
God among our people, and among 
maskind ; that we maintain even our 
own respectability and honour, and sup- 

rt that place in the community which 
it is important we hold--let us think of 
these, or a few only of these, in all their 
bearings, and in all their difficulties ; 
and then say, if they are not enough, 
and_ more t enough, to e the 
undivided attention of the most favoured 
individual.* But, oh! what shall we 
say, Sir, when we consider not only 
their number and difficulty, but the 
spiritual frame and temper which they 

uire of us—when we think of their 
infinite importance to that people who 
are committed to our care—when we 
think of the dreadful consequences at- 
tending our negligence, and the blessed 
effects attending our success—what shall 
we say, when, with all this, we justly 
estimate ourselves, our 
corruptions, and our sins,~-what shall 
we say, but that all our time, and talents, 
and labours, are too little for the great- 
ness of that work which is given us to 
do--that it becomes the best of us to 
humble ourselves under a sense of our 
insufficiency ; to lament our unprofit- 
ableness, and past neglects of duty ; and, 
with renewed resolution and . 
and more entire devotedness to the ser- 
vice of our Master, to redeem the time 
which we have lost.”—-pp. 26, 27. 


There are several other passages 
equally worthy of citation, which 
we must omit, but rape mn 
paragraph, at the close his 
answer to the argument, that the 
united emoluments of the two 


nesses, our - 
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situations will give weight and 
dignity to their possessor, which 
breathes the spirit of apostolic 
times. 

** Without inquiring into the neces- 
sity of this kind of dignity and stimu- 
lus; without enlarging on the injustice 
of effecting these at the expense of par- 
ticular parishes ; or on the weakness of 
a contrivance, which would, as we have 
seen, destroy those very interests which 
it seeks to promote--without enlarging 
on these, and other topics of infinite 
importance in this question, I. would 
answer--that this scheme will diminish, 
instead of raising the dignity of the Prin- 
cipal and College ; and will never prove 
& proper stimulus to the exertions of the 

I mean not to dispute, that a 
great income brings with it a certain de- 
gree of influence. But even that infla- 
ence, such as it is, will bring little 
dignity and respect, unless the great 
emoluments on which it is founded, are 
derived from proper sources; the office 
be highly estimated; and the duties, for 
which that fncome is bestowed, be dis- 
charged with ability, diligence, and suc- 
cess.”’--pp. 43, 44. 


*¢ But, indeed, all this high-sounding 
] about the dignity arising from 
great emolunient, is exaggerated and 
misapplied. No man of sense will de- 
spise the advantages of wealth, nor the 
comforts which it brings. But let not 
the teachers of youth, und still less the 
ministers of the Gospel, look to this 
quarter for their honour and estimation 
in society. In this course we shall soon 


be outstripped by very inglorious com- 


petitors. ‘If there be an aristocracy of 
wealth and fortune, so also is there one 
of a much higher order—that of !carn- 
ing and religion. To conduct and cha- 
racter, men of every class in society 
must chiefly look, but especially those 
whose pursuits and duties withdraw them 
from the ordinary business of men. Let 
the qualities and endowments of the 
mind,—above al], the elevation and dis- 


’ interestedness, the meekness and sffec- 


tion, the holiness and heavenly-minded- 
ness, becoming Christian ministers, ma- 
nifested in a life of usefulness and dili- 
oe in our spiritual duties—Ict these 

the great objects of ambition ; and, 
in the voluntary tribute of esteem and 
affection, we will receive a reward, 

h no wealth, or glare of external 
show, can procure ; and all that honour, 
Which either the general interest de- 
mands, or a well-disposed mind will be 


anxious to receive’’— 


Drs. Taylor, Rankine, Lock- 
hart, Gibb, and others, supported 
the presentation of Dr. M‘F., but 
if their speeches are fairly reported, 
and two or three were revised for 
the press by themselves, it is evi- 
dent they were conscious that their 
opponents had the strength of the 
argument withthem. The settle- 
ment was rejected in the Presby- 
tery by a majority of four ; though 
we regret to add, that the mini- 
sters were equally divided, and 
that it was the votes of the lay- 
elders, that saved, for a season, at 
least, the Kirk from the disgrace of 
a plurality, which could only be 
justified on the grovelling princi- 
plesof this world. Oh, when will 
all the. ministers of religion ex- 
hibit that disinterestedness in their 
high voeation which would silence 
their enemies, and give confidence 
to their friends. 

The question, however, is not 
set at rest; it will be discussed 
before the Synod of Glasgow and 
Ayr in November, and probably 
before the General Assembly in 
May 1824. Thither we shall fol- 
low Dr. M‘Gill and his brethren 
with much interest, and we exhort 
them to persevere in opposing the 
progress of that secular leaven in 
their church which has so lament- 
ably corrupted its sister establish- 
ment south of the Tweed, By 
such conduct they will show to a 
shrewd and sceptical age, that they 
are sincere in their holy ministry, 
and guided by those Christian 
principles which they commend 
to others. The thanks of every 
friend of the Church of Scotland 
are surely due to men, who thus 
dare to assert her independence, 
and to promote her purity; and 
we freely offer our acknowledg- 
ments, not indeed as the advo- 
cates of their ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment, but as- the friends ef 
nonconformity to this world, let 
it be found where it may. 
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Sermons preached upon several 
Occasions. By Robert South. 
Six vols, 8vo. 1715—1717. 


Five additional Volumes of Sermons 
preached upon several Occasions. 
By Robert South. 8vo. 1744. 


TarnrE are few works to which 
we more frequently recur thar 
those of South, though we know 
of none which excite more pain- 
ful emotions. With talents of the 
very highest order, he neutralized 
them all by a disposition at once 
savage, sarcastic, and time-serving; 
he disfigured compositions of the 
noblest strain of language and 
sentiment, by the base mixtures 
of servile flattery and fierce vitu- 
peration; and he destroyed the 
effect of urgent evangelical appeal 
by the outbreakings of a violent 
and uncharitable temper. If he 
had restrained these disgusting 
ebullitions; and .if to his other 
admirable faculties had been added 
the spirit of meekness and selt- 
denial, he would have taken his 
station in the very foremost rank 
of English preachers. He was, 
confessedly, inferior to his bril- 
liant contemporary, Jeremy Tay- 
lor, in poetical fancy and in various 
knowledge, but he far excelled 
him, both as a writer and as a 
divine. His taste was too sound 
and vigorous to permit him to 
tolerate the fantastic license in 
which Taylor indulged himself, 
and he has inserted in his sermon 
on Luke xxi. 15, preached at 
Christ-church, Oxford, April 30, 
1668, a severe sarcasm on the af- 
fectation of that justly celebrated 
prelate. 


** I speak the words of soberness, said St. 
Paal, Acts xxvi. 25. And I preach the 
Gospel not with the enticing words of 
man’s wisdom. 1 Cor. ii. 4. This was 


sate | 


the way of the Apostle’s discoursing of 
things sacred. Nothing here of the 
Fringes of the North-star; nothing of 
Nature’s becoming unnatural ; nothing of 
the Down of angels’ wings; or the Beauti- 
ful locks of cherubims: no starched simi- 
litudes, introduced with a thus have I seen 
a cloud rotting in its airy mansion, and the 
like. No, these were sublimities above 
the rise of the apostolick spirit. For 
the Apostics, poor mortals, were con- 
tent to take lower steps, and to tell the 
world in plain terms, that he who believed 
should be saved, and that he who believed 
not should be damned. And this was the 
dialect which pierced the conscience, 
and made the hearers cry out, Men and 
brethren, what shail we do? It tickled 
not the ear, but sunk into the heart; 
and when men came from such sermons, 
they never commended the preacher for 
his taking voice or gesture; for the 
fineness of such a simile, or the quaint- 
ness of such a sentence, but they spoke 
like men conquered with the over- 
powering force and evidence of the most 
concerning truths; much in the words 
of the two discip!es going to Emmaus; 
Did not our hearts burn within us, while he 
opened to us the Scriptures #”” 


There was probably some envy 
and ill-humour in the spirit which 
prompted these remarks, but they 
are essentially correct, and their 
criticism is justly applicable to the 
faults of the great man at whom 
they were levelled. There was 
nothing of this tendency in South ; 
his faults, indeed, were great, but 
they were not of a kind which led 
him to affectation ; they were more 
closely connected with moral in- 
firmity than with error of judg- 
ment, they were the result of in- 
jurious habits and tempers rather 
than of any defect in his modes of 
thinking or writing. Haditnotbeen 
for the bitter and restlessdisposition 
of this strong-minded and clear- 
headed man, he might have ex~ 
hibited an almost matchless union 
of strength and refinement ; as it 
is, the fierceness of his spirit is 
continually marring the beauty of 
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his composition and interrupting 
the continuity of his reasoning, 
by coarse and sometimes brutal 
sallies of reproach, or by severe 
and malignant sarcasm. In the 
second of his strange discourses 
on Isaiah y. 20, he breaks out into 
the following unseemly attack on 
Hugh Peters, who had been exe- 
cuted, with circumstances of ex- 
treme barbarity, on a scaffold. 


“‘ To give you a remarkable instance 
of what kind of sense of religion these 
reformers of it have bad from first to 
last. When that reproach and scandal 
to Christianity, Hugh Peters, held a 
discourse with the arch-rebel his master, 
upon the mutinying of the army about 
St. Albans, and things then seemed to 
be in a scurvy, doubtful posture; this 
wretch encouraged him not to be dis- 
mayed with the discontents of the sol- 
diery, but accosting them resolutely to 
go on as he had done all along, and to 
For them a little more with religion, and 
no doubt be should be able to carry his 
point at last. A blessed expression this, 
Foz them with religion | and fit to come 
from the mouth of a noted preacher of 
religion, and a prime reformer of it also ; 
but, however, very suitable to the per- 
son that uttered it, who died as he lived, 
with a stupified seared conscience, and 
went out of the world fered with some- 
thing else beside religion.” 

This last burst of ferocious ex- 
ultation at the dying agonies of 
Peters, gives the full measure of 
South’s Christian meekness. We 
shall extract a little more from the 
same sermon, as a specimen of the 
sort of reasoning, which the elo- 
quent Prebendary of Westminster 


could, on occasion, condescend to 


employ. 

** Setting aside noise and partiality, 
I would gladly know why such as suffer 
eapitally by the hand of justice at 
Tyburn, should not be as high and loud 
in their clamours against persecution as 
these men”’ (the nonconformists.) ‘‘ If 
you say that these persons suffer for 
felony, but these for their conscience, I 
answer, that there is as much reason for 
a man to plead conscience for the breach 
of one law, as for the breach of another, 
where the matter of the law is either 
good or indifferent, and both the one and 
the other stand enforced by sufficient 
euthority, And possibly the Highway- 
man will tell you, that he cannot in 
conscience suffer himself to starve, and 


CNovemaer, 
that without taking a purse now and 
then he must starve, since dig he cannot, 
and to beg he is ashamed. But now if you 
will look upon this as a very unsatisfac- 
tory plea to the judge, the jury, and the 
law, as no doubt it is a very insolent and 
a very senseless one, I am sure, upon the 
same grounds, all the pleas and apologies 
for the nonconformists, (though made by 
some conformists themselves,) are every 
whit as senseless and irrational.” 

A little farther on he again 
exhibits his “ manner of spirit” 
by a set attack on ‘“‘ Moderation,” 
and at the close of the fifth vo- 
lume, besides a sort of running 
fire of the same kind through his 
other discourses, he has a sermon 
on Galatians ii. 5,expressly against 
concession in any form. We shall, 
however, only cite two additional 
samples of his liberal sentiments 
on this point. The first will be 
found in the fourth sermon of his 
first volume. 

** Because the apostles and primitive 
Christians preached in houses, and had 
only private meetings, in regard they 
were under persecution, and had no 
churches ; this cannot warrant the prac- 
tice of those nowadays, nor a toleration of 
them, that prefer houses before churches, 
and a conventicle before the congrega- 
tion.” 

The next is a pithy hint, which 
stands among many others, which 
fraternize with it very cordially, 
in his sermon preached at the 
consecration of Dr. Seth Ward, 
Bishop of Oxford. 


** Does it become a man with a sword 
by his side to beseech? or a governor 
armed with authority to entreat? He 
that thinks to win obstinate schismatics 
by condescension, and to conjure away 
those evil spirits with the softer lays and 
music of persuasion, may, as David in 
the like case, have a javelin flung at his 
head for his pains, and perhaps escape it 
as narrowly.” 

His “ Discourses against long 
extemporary Prayers,” in the se- 
cond volume, are exceedingly cha- 
racteristic of the man. Resolute 
on carrying his point, he presses 
into his service all the weapons of 
controversy, fair or unfair. Argu- 
ment, sophism, abuse, sarcasm, are 
mingled together most amusingly, 
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but most ineffectually as to any 
legitimate end. ‘His diatribe is 
not very coherent, nor would it 
yield any profitable result to an 
analytical process; but we shall 
be able to extract from it a few 
pithy specimens of South’s modes 
of expression. From Eccles. v. 2, 
he assumes, somewhat peremp- 
torily, that “ premeditation of 
thought, and brevity of expression, 
are the great ingredients of that 
reverence, that ts required to a 
pious, acceptable, and devout prayer.” 
It is not worth while to quarrel 
with his application of the text ; 
but we feel the most decided ob- 
jection to the limitation and the 
qualification which he endeavours 
to fasten on the act of prayer. We 
are quite willing to admit, that 
the devotional exercises of God’s 
house demand the utmost reve- 
rence in their performance ; that 
if we were to examine all the 
mental and exterior engagements 
which precede and accompany 
them, the holiest minister would 
find himself lamentably remiss in 
the close and continued main- 
tenance of that attention and in- 
terested frame which is insepara- 
bly connected with the reverential 
performance of public devotion. 
We trust, indeed, that we do thus 
examine ourselves, and that, while 
the result of our self-investigation 
compels us to much contrition and 
humiliation, it has the salutary 
effect of leading us habitually to 
a throne of grace in earnest peti- 
tion for those aids of the Holy 
Spirit, of which South, when de- 
claiming against what he is pleased 
to call the hypocrisy of the’ Puri- 
tans, too often permits — to 
speak lightly. We are, however, 

uite med to understand how 
ai this bears on the question of 
the length or the extempora- 
neousness of prayer. Brevity may 
be as irreverent as length, and we 
need not 
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far to prove, that a. 
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with extreme and obvious negli- 
gence. In illustration of the prin- 
ciple thus vaguely and summarily 
laid down, South proceeds to en- 
quire how it is that prayer prevails 
with God, and he gives it as 
a general rule, that the way in 
which it “ works upon” the Divine 
Being, “ is wholly different from 
that by which it prevails with 
men.” It does not prevail, he 
observes, by information, by per- 
suasion, nor by importunity. 

** As Omniscience is not to be in- 
formed, so neither is Omnipotence to be 
wearied. We may much more easily 
think to clamour the sun and stars out 
of their courses, than to word the great 
Creator of them out of the steady pur- 
poses of his own will, by all the vehe- 
mence and loudness of our petitions, 
Men may tire themselves with their own 
prayers, but God is not to be tired. The 
rapid motion and whirl of things here 
below, interrupts not the inviolable rest 
and calmness of the nobler beings above, 
While the winds roar and bluster here 
in the first and second regions of the 
air, there is perfect serenity in the third. 
Men’s desires cannot control God's de- 
crees.’’—Vol. ii. p. 86. 


This is splendid composition, 
but rich imaginations and fine 
cadences are poor substitutes for 
solid argument or competent au- © 
thority. Without inquiring whe- 
ther importunity prevails or not 
with God precisely as it does with 
men, it is quite sufficient to de-~ 
stroy any inference which South 
would have drawn from his prin- 
ciple, that we find our Lord ex- 

ressly enjoining his disciples to 
importunity in prayer. He com- 
manded them to pray always and 
not to faint ; he offered to them, 
as an example, the continual coming 
of the widow ; and he put it as an 
impossible case, that God should 
disregard the importunity of his 
elect, who cry day and night unio 
him. South’s answer to this ob- 
jection is so curious, that we shall 
give it in his own words. 

** To this I answer two things, Ist. 
That asa God is said to answer 

4 
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prayers, either for their frequency or fer- 
tency, it is spoken of him only avSpwiro- 
raSwe, according to the manner of 
men; and, consequently, ought to be 
understood only of the effect or issue of 
such prayers, in the success certainly 
attending them, and not of the manner of 
their efficiency, that it is by persuading, 
or working upon the passions. As if we 
should say, frequent, fervent, and im- 
pee prayers, are as certainly fol- 
owed with God’s grant of the thing 
prayed for, as men use to grant that 
which, being overcome by excessive 
importunity and persuasion, they cannot 
find in their hearts to deny.--2. I answer 
farther, that frequency and fervency of 
prayer prove effectual to procure of 
God the things prayed for, upon no other 
account but as they are acts of e 
upon God; which dependence we have 
already proved to be that thing essen- 
tially included in prayer, for which God 
has been pleased to make prayer the 
condition upon which he determines to 
grant men such things as they need, and 
duly apply to him for.--Vol. ii. pp. 93, 94. 


All this may be granted, and 
yet the expediency of importunate 
and extemporary prayer remain 
untouched. South is dextrous in 
this kind of evasion ; he can meet 
a question fairly and manfully 
when he feels himself on sure 
ground ; but when he is conscious 
of infirmity, he shows himself a 
master in the science of escape. 
It was not in question, whether 

uent and fervent petitions have 
any inherent efficacy in procuring 
blessings from above; and South 
knew that he was playing with 
his hearers when he thus stated 
it; he had started with condemn- 
ing the practice itself, and it was 
his business to prove that it was 
unlawful, injurious, or inexpe- 
dient. Luke xviii. 1—7; xi. 8,9; 
xxi. 36; James v. 16; and other 
peweses of Scripture, met him in 
ull career, with express com- 
mands, injunctions, exhortations, 
and ments, and instead 
of showing that these have a dif- 
ferent ing or acceptation, he 
amuses himself with answering an 
objection which has not the slight- 
est application to the real ques- 
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tion. He well knew, and, not- 
withstanding his failings, we trust 
felt, the true nature of Gospel 
service, and he was well aware 
that he was merely throwing dust 
in the eyes of his congregation. 
He was not to learn that prayer is 
a commanded duty, that it is es- 
sentially the expression of our 
wants and utter helplessness, and 
an acknowledgment of the Divine 
all-sufficiency. It is in its highest 
acceptation, communion with God, 
and no man who has been enabled 
to experience this, will consent to 
stint and limit the period of his 
purest and most elevated enjoy- 
ment. The exercise of this act of 
worship may, very possibly, have 
been abused by some in the days 
of South, as it is by others in our 
own, but when he described ex- 
tempore prayer as an “ intoxicat- 
ing bewitching cheat,” and as 
*‘ the devil's master-piece and prime 
engine to overthrow the church 
by,” he might appeal to his “ con- 
science,” but he did not give an 
honest report of its answer. 

There is another passage—a 
strange compound of rancour and 
credulity—that we cannot per- 
suade ourselves to pass over. 


‘* These two things are certain, and I 
do particularly recommend them to your 
observation, One, that this way of 
praying by the Spirit (as they call it,) 
was begun, and first brought into use 
here in England, in Queen Elizabeth’s 
days, by a popish priest and Dominican 
Fryar, one faithfal Commin by name ; 
who counterfeiting himself a Protestant, 
and a zealot of the highest form, set up 
this new spiritual way of praying, with a 
design to bring the people first to a con- 
tempt, and from thence to an utter 
hatred apd disuse of our eommon-prayer ; 
which he still reviled as only a transla- 
tion of the Mass; thereby to distract 
men’s minds, and to divide our church. 
And this he did with such success, that 
we have lived to see the effects of his 
labours in the utter subversion of church 
and state. Which hellish negotiation, 
when this malicious hypocrite came to 
Rome to give the Pope an account of, 
he received of him (as so notable a ser- 
vice well deserved) besides a thousand 
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thanks, two thousand ducats for his pains. 
So that now you see here the original 
of this extempore-way of praying by 
the Spirit. The other thing that I would 
observe to you, is, that in the neighbour 
nation of Scotland, one of the greatest* 
monsters of men, that (I believe) ever 
lived, and actually in league with the 
devil; was yet, by the confession of all 
that heard him, the most excellent at this 
extempore-way of praying by the Spirit, 
of any man in his time; none was able 
to come near him, or to compare with 
him. , But surely now, be who shall 
venture to ascribe the prayers of such a 
wretch, made up of adulteries, incest, 
witchcraft, and other villainies, not to 
be named, to the Spirit of God, may as 
well strike in with the pharisees, and as- 
cribe the miracles of Christ to the 
devil,”—Vol. ii. pp. 110, 111. 


South, with all his virulence, 
could be a gross flatterer. There 
is a passage in his sermon preach- 
ed on the 29th of May, 1670, 
that not only borders but tres- 
passes on impiety in its nauseous 
sycophancy ; we had marked it for 
quotation, but we shall forbear, 
and substitute for it the whim- 
sical description of Cromwell, 
which excited the ‘laughter of 
Charles II, 


‘Who, that should view the small, 
despicable beginnings of some things 
and persons at first, could imagine or 
prognosticate those vast and stupendous 
encreases of fortune, that have after- 
wards followed them ? 

** Who, that had look’t upon Aga- 
thocles first handling the clay, and 
making pots under his Father, and af- 
terwards turning robber, could have 
thought that from such a condition, he 
should come to be king of Sicily ? 

Who, that had seen Masianello, a 
poor fisherman with his red cap, and his 
angle, could have reckoned it possible to 
see such a pitiful thing within a week 
after, shining in his cloth of gold, and 
with a word, or a nod, absolutely com- 
manding the whole City of Naples? 

** And who, that had beheld such a 
bankrupt, beggarly fellow as Cromwell, 
first entering the Parlhsunt house with 
a threadbare torne cloak, and a greasy 
hat, (and perhaps neither of them 
paid for,) could have suspected that in 
the space of so few years, he should, by 
the murder of one king, and the banish- 
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ment of another, ascend the throne, be 
invested in the royal robes, and want 
nothing of the state of a king, but the 
changing of his hat into a crown?— 
pp- 311, 312. 


It is, however, time that we 
should bring forward passages of 
a “‘higher mood,” to justify the 
admiration which we have avow- 
ed for this singular divine. South’s 
most finished sermons are those 
from Genesis i, 27, and from 
John xv. 15, and we are acquainted 
with few compositions which will 
bear comparison with them. The 
subject of the first is the creation 
of man in the image of God ; of 
the second, the friendship of 
Jesus for his disciples. We shall 
extract from the noble description 
of man, when fresh and unsullied 
from the hands of his Maker, the 
sections which relate to the intel- 
lect, and to the passions of love, 
anger, and joy. 


** He came into the world a phi- 
losopher, which sufficiently appeared by 
his writing the nature of things upon 
their names; he could view essences 
in themselves, and read forms without 
the comment of their respective proper- 
ties ; he could see consequents yet dor- 
mant in their principles, and effects yet 
unborn, and in the womb of their 
causes ; his understanding could almost 
pierce into future contingents, his con- 
jectures improving even to prophecy, or 
the certainties of prediction; till his 
fall he was ignorant of nothing but of 
sin, or at least it rested in the notion 
without the smart of the experiment, 
Could any difficulty have been proposed, 
the resolution would have been as early 
as the proposal; it could not have had 
time to settle into doubt. Like a better 
Archimedes, the issue of all his enquirie, 
was an evpnka, an évpyKa, the offspring 
of his brain without the sweat of his 
brow. Study was not then a duty, 
night-watchings were needless, the light 
of reason wanted not the assistance of 
a candle. This is the doom of fallen 
man, to labour in the fire, to seck truth 
in profundo, to exhaust his time and im- 
pair his health, and, perhaps, to spin 
out his days and himself into one piti- 
ful, controverted conclusion, 
was then no poring, no struggling with 





* Major John Weyer: see Ravillac 
Rediviv. 


y, no straining for invention. His 

faculties were quick and expedite ; they 

answered without knocking, they were 
4H2 
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ready upon the first summons, there was 
freedom and firmness in all their opera- 
tions. I confess ’tis as difficult for us, 
who date our ignorance from our first 
being, and were still bred up with the 
same infirmities about us, with which we 
were born, to raise our thoughts and 
imaginations to those intellectual perfec- 
tions that attended our nature in the 
time of innocence ; as it is for a peasant 
bred up in the obscurities of a cottage, 
to fansy in his mind the unseen splen- 
dours of a court. But by rating posi- 
tives by their privatives, and other arts 
of reason, by which discourse supplies 
the want of the reports of sense, we may 
collect the excellency of the under- 
standing then by the glorious remainders 
of it now, and guess at the stateliness of 
the building, by the magnificence of its 
ruins, All those arts, rarities, and in- 
ventions, which vulgar minds gaze at, 
the ingenious pursue, and all admire, are 
but the reliques of an intellect defaced 
with sin and time. We admire it now, 
only as antiquaries do a piece of old 
coin, for the stamp it once bore, and 
not for those vanishing lineaments, and 
disappearing draughts that remain upon 
it at present. And certainly, that must 
needs have been very glorious, the de- 
cays of which are so admirable. He 
that is comely, when old and decrepid, 
surely was very beautiful when he was 
rs. An Aristotle was but the rub- 

ish of an Adam, and Athens but the 
rudiments of Paradise.’’—pp. 53—55, 

** We may bring anger under this 
head, as being, according to some, ‘a 
transient hatred, or at least very like it : 
This also, as unruly as now it is, yet 
then it vented itself by the measures of 
reason, There was no such thing as the 
transports of malice, or the violences of 
revenge ; no rendring evil for evil, when 
evil was truly a non-entity, and no where 
to be found. Anger then was like the 
sword of justice, keen, but innocent and 
righteous. It did not act like fury, and 
then call itself zeal. It always espoused 
God's honour, and never kindled upon 
any thing but in order to a sacrifice. It 

like the coal upon the altar, with 

¢ fervours of piety, the heats of devo- 
tion, the sallies and vibrations of an 
harmless activity. In the next place, for 
the lightsome ns of joy. It was 
not that, which now often usurps this 
name ; that trivial, vanishing, superficial 
thing, that only gilds the apprehension, 
and plays upon the surface of the soul, 
It was not the meer crackling of thorns, 
a sudden blaze of the spirits, the exul- 
tation of a tickled fancy, or a pleased 
appetite. Joy was then a masculine and 
a severe thing; the recreation of the 
udgment, the jubilee of reason, It vas 


CNovemaer, 
the result of a real good suitably ap- 


plied. It commenced upon the solidi- 
ties of truth, and the substance of frui- 
tion. It did not run ont in voice, or 
undecent eruptions, but filled the soul, 
as God does the universe, silently and 
without noise. It was refreshing, but 
composed ; like tlie pleasantncss of 
youth tempered with with the gravity of 
age: or the mirth of a festival managed 
with the silence of contemplation.””— 
pp- 64—66. 


** Love is the great instrament and 
engine of nature, the bond and cement 
of society, the spring and spirit of the 
universe. Love is such an afféctior, as 
cannot so properly be said to be in the 
soul, as the soul to be in that. It is 
the whole man wrapt up into one desire, 
all the powers, vigour, and faculties of 
the soul, abridged into one inclination. 
And it is of that active restless nature, 
that it must of necessity exert itself ; 
and like the fire, to which it is so often 
compared, it is not a free agent to chuse 
whether it will heat or no, but it streams 
forth by natural results, and unavoidable 
emanations, So that it will fasten upon 
aninferiour, unsuitable object, rather than 
none at all. The soul may sooner leave 
off to subsist, tian to love; and like the 
vine it withers and dies, if i, has nothing 
to embrace. Now this affection in the 
state of innocence was happily pitched 
upon its right object: it flamed up in 
direct fervours of devotion to God, and 
in collateral emissions of charity to its 
neighbour. It was not then only another 
and more cleanly name for lust. it bad 
none of those impure heats, that both 
represent and deserve hell. It was a 
vestal and a virgin-fire, and differed as 
much from that, which usually passes by 
this name now-a-days, as the vital heat 


’ 


With all South’s professed ab- 
horrence of puritanism, he had 
studied deeply in its school, and 
was indebted to it for his doctrinal 
creed. He was decidedly evan- 
gelical, notwithstanding a few un- 
guarded passages. He avows his 
belief of imputed righteousness, 
and though he disapproved the 
politics and the discipline of Ge- 
neva, he cordially approved the 
Calvinistic interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. 

*¢ Such a frame of spirit, such a per- 
ceiving heart as enables the soul to ap- 
prehend and improve the means of 


from the burning of a fever.”"—pp. - 
64, 
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grace, is totally and entirely the free 


gift of God, Yet the Lord hath not given 
you an heart to perceive. It is a product 
of that mercy which has no argument 
but itself. 

‘¢ I say it is a free gift, and that, 1. In 
respect of the motive, which is the mere 
compassion of God ; there is nothing in 
man that could engage God to bestow 
grace upon him, We are by nature 
wholly in a state of sin and enmity 
against God; and how these qualifi- 
cations should merit grace at his hands, 
1 know not, unless by an unheard-of 
strange antiperistasis, the most hateful 
object should excite an act of the 
greatest love. 

*¢ 2. It is free in respect of the persons 
upon whom it is conferred, -When God 
comes first to work upon us, we are pre- 
sented to him in the lump, all equally 
odious, equally desirable. And that 
God gives grace to one, and denies it to 
another, it is not from any precedent dif- 
ference in them; for it is only the gift 
and grace of God which makes them to 
differ. But as God’s decree in chusing 
Jacob, and rejecting Esau, is most free 
and without relation to any good or evil 
done by them; so the execution of that 
decree in conferring grace upon one, 
and withholding it from the other, is 
equally free and irrespective.” —Vol. viii. 
pp- 369, 370. 


When he dismisses the preju- 
dices which clouded his better fa- 
culties, and addresses himself in 
earnest to the great business of 
his office, he is often admirably 
cogent and comprehensive. The 
following forcible passage is from 
a powerful sermon on the words— 
Be sure your sin will find you out. 


** God has annexed two great evils to 
every sin, in opposition to the pleasure 
and profit of it; to wit, shame and pain. 
He has by an eternal and most righteous 
decree, made these two the inseparable 
effects and consequents of sin. They 
are the wages assigned it by the laws af 
heaven ; so that whosoever commits it, 
ought to account shame and punish- 
ment. to belong to him as his right- 
ful inheritance. For it is God who has 
joined them together by an irreversible 
sentence ; and it is not in the power or 
art of man to put them asunder. And 
now, as God has made these two evils, 
the sure consequents of sin, so there is 
nothing which the nature of man does so 
peculiarly dread and abhorr, as these, 
they being indeed the most directly and 
absolutely destructive of all its enjoy- 
ments; forasmuch as they reach and 
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confound it in the adequate subject of 
enjoyment, the soul and body; shame 
being properly the torment of the one, 
and pain of the other. For the mind of 
man can have no taste or relish of any 
pleasure in the world, while it is actually 
oppressed and overwhelmed with shame, 
nothing does so keenly and intolerably 
affect the soul as infamy ; it drinks up, 
and consumes the quickness, the gayety, 
and activity of the spirits. It dejects 
the countenance made by God himself 
to look upwards; so that this noble 
creature, the master-piece of the crea- 
tion, dares not so much as lift up either 
his head or his thoughts; but it is a 
vexation to him even to look upon others, 
and yet a greater to be looked upon by 
them. And as shame thus mortifies the 
soul, so pain or punishment (the other 
twin-effect of sin,) equally harasses the 
body. We know how much misery paia 
is able to bring upon the bedy in this 
life ; (in which our pains and pleasures, 
as well as other things are but imper- 
fect,) there being never a limb or part; 
never a vein or artery of the body, but it 
is the scene and receptacle of pain, when= 
soever it shall please God to unfence it, 
and let in some sharp disease or dis- 
temper upon it, And so exceedingl 
afflictive are these bodily griefs, that 
there is nothing which affects the body 
in the way of pleasure, in any degree 
comparable to that which affects it in 
the way of pain. For is there any plea- 
sure in nature, which equals the impres- 
sions of the gout, the stone, or even of 
the tooth-ake itself? But then further; 
when we shall consider that the pains 
which we have here mentioned, and a 
great many more, are but the preludiums, 
the first-fruits and beginnings of that 
pain, which shall be infinitely advanced, 
and finally compleated in the torments of 
another world, when the body shall de- 
scend into a bed of fire and brimstone, 
and be lodged for ever in the burning 
furnace of an Almighty wrath, This 
consideration surely will, or ought to 
satisfy us, that God will not be behind- 
hand with the sinner in point of punish- 
ment, whatsoever promises his sm may 
have made him in point of pleasure.” — 
pp. 142—145. 


The nature of spiritual discern- 
ment is interestingly illustrated in 
his sermon on Deut. xxix. 4. 


“ To have a perceiving heart and an . 
hearing ear, is to have a spiritual light 
begot in the mind, an iinmediate 
over-powering work of the spirit, where- 
by alone the soul is enabled to apprehend 
and discern the things of God spiritually, 
and to practise them effectually: and 
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without this, we may see and see, and 
never perceive; and hear again and 
again, and never understand. Christ 
may discourse with us as he did with 
those two disciples going to Emmaus, 
and in the mean time our eyes may be 
so held, as not to discern him. For as 
the Apostle says, The natural man cannot 
apprehend these things, because they are 
spiritually discerned. And the reason of 
this is clear, even from nature; because 
in order to apprehension, there must be 
a peculiar suitableness between the ob- 
ject and the faculty, Things sensible 
must be apprehended by sense ; things 
intelligible, by the understanding and 
the reason; and so things spiritual, by 
some spiritual principle that is infused 
into the soul from above. And look, as 
the inferior faculty cannot apprehend the 
proper formal objects of the superior, 
sense cannot reach up to the things of 
reason; 80 neither can reason take in or 
perceive those objects which properly 
belong to this spiritual principle. Hence 
it is, that some souls can discern that 
iritual secret, persuading force in the 
word, that shall strongly engage and 
almost constrain the affections to em- 
brace and follow it: so that the whole 
man is insensibly fashioned and moulded 
into it, while others, void of this spiri- 
tual discerning faculty, feel no such 
force and power in it. Some also, from 
the help of this, spy out that true love- 
liness and beauty in the ways of God, as 
to enamour them to a practice of them, 
and that even with delight: while 
others, void of this power, do indeed 
see and behold those ways, but see no 
beauty in them, why they should desire 
them. Hence two sit together, and hear 
the same sermon; one finds an hidden 
spiritual virtue in the word, by which he 
lives, and grows, and thrives: another 
finds no such extraordinary virtue in it, 
but if it be rationally and well composed, 
it pleases his reason, and there’s an end. 
And this proceeds from the want of a 
spiritual a heart. As for in- 
stance, nce is it that a man is so 
affected with musick, that all the passions 
of his mind, and blood in his body, is 
moved at the hearing of it; and the 
stupid brutes not at all pleased? but 
because in man there is a principle of 
reason concurring with his sense, which 
discovers that sweetness and harmony, 
in those sounds that bare sense is not 
able to discern. Thus it is propor- 
tionably between mere reason and rea- 
son joined with a spiritual discernment, 
in respect of spiritual things. And so 
I have endeavoured in some measure to 
the nature of a perceiving heart, 

and an hearing ear. But the truth is, 
when we have spoken the utmost con- 
cerning it that we can, yet those only 
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can know what it is who have it; as he 
only knows what it is to see, who can 
see. As the groans, so also the graces 


of the spirit are unutterable. Grace is 
known by its own evidence. It is the 
white stone shining to him only that does 
possess it; for a man is no more able 
to express this work, so as to convey a 
full notion of it to the mind of him 
that has it not, than by words and dis- 
course to convey an idea of colours to 
him who was born blind, or the proper 
relish of meats to him who has no taste.” 
—Vol.viii. pp. 375—377. 


South is frequently very im- 
pressive in his exordium, and the 
citation which follows is, we think, 
an illustration of a very effective 
manner of exciting attention to the 
matter of a discourse. It is the 
commencement of his sermon on 
John vii. 17. 


** When God was pleased to new- 
model the world by the introduction of a 
new religion, and that in the room of 
one set up by himself, it was requisite, 
that he should recommend it to the 
reasons Of men with the same authority 
and evidence, that enforced the former ; 
and that a religion established by God 
himself should not be displaced by any 
thing under a demonstration of that 
Divine Power that first introduced it, 
And the whole Jewish economy, we 
know, was brought in with miracles ; the 
law was writ and confirmed by the same 
almighty hand, The whole universe was 
subservient to its promulgation. The 
signs of Egypt and the Red Sea; fire 
and a voice from heaven ; the heights of 
the one, and the depths of the other; 
so that (as it were) from the top to the 
bottom of nature there issued forth one 
universal united testimony of the divinity 
of the Mosaick law and religion. And 
this stood in the world for the space of 
two thousand years; till at length, in 
the fulness of time, the reason of men 
ripening to such a pitch, as to be above 
the pedagogy of Moses’s rod, and the 
discipline of types, God thought fit to 
display the substance without the shadow, 
and to read the world a lecture of an 
higher, and more sublime religion in 
Christianity, But the Jewish was yet in 
possession, and therefore that this might 
so enter as not to intrude, it was to bring 
its warrant from the same hand of Omni- 
potence. And for this cause, Christ, 
that he might not make cither a sus- 
pected, or precarious address to men’s 
understandings, out-does Moses, before 
he displaces him; shews an asceudant 
spirit above him, raises the dead, and 
cures more plagues, than he brought 
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upon Egypt, casts out devils, and heals 
the deaf, speaking such words, as even 
gave ears to hear them ; cures the blind 
and the lame, and makes the very dumb 
to speak for the truth of his doctrine. 
But what was the result of all this? 
Why some look upon him as an im- 
postor, and a conjurer, as an agent for 
Beelzebub, and therefore reject his gos- 

1, hold fast their law, and will not let 

oses give place to the magician.” — 
Vol. i. pp. 214—216, 


We shall finish our specimens 
by the insertion of two or three 
extracts on miscellaneous subjects. 

** Contempt is a noble and an innocent 
revenge, and silence the fullest expression 
of it. Except only storms and tempests, 
the great things of the world are seldom 
loud. Tumult and noise usually arise 
from the conflict of contrary things in a 
narrow passage; and just so does the 
loudness of wrath and reviling argue a 
contracted breast: such an one, as has 
not room enough to wield and manage its 
own actions with stillness and com- 
posure. 

** What a noise and a buz does the 
pitiful little gnat make, and how sharply 
does it sting! while the eagle passes the 
air in silence, and never descends but to 
a noble and an equal prey. He therefore 
that thinks he shows any nobleness, or 
height of mind, by a scurrilous reply toa 
scurrilous provocation, measures himself 
by a false standard, and acts not the 
spirit of a*man, but the spleen of a 
wasp.”’—Vol. viii. pp. 202. 

** Diligence is the great harbinger of 
truth; which rarely takes up in any 
mind, till that has gone before, and 
made room for it. It is a steddy, con- 
stant, and pertinacious study, that natu- 
rally leads the soul into the knowledge of 
that, which at first seemed locked up 
from it. For this keeps the understand- 
ing long in converse with an object ; and 
long converse brings acquaintance. Fre- 
quent consideration of a thing wears off 
the strangeness of it; and shews it in its 
several lights, and various ways of ap- 

ce to the view of the mind. ? 

‘* Truth is a great strong-hold, barred 
and fortified by God and nature; and 
diligence is properly the understanding’s 
laying siege to it: so that, as in a kind 
of warfare, it must be perpetually upon 
the watch; observing -all the avenues 
and passes to it, and accordingly making 
its approaches. Sometimes it thinks it 
gains a point; and presently again, it 
finds itself baffled and beaten off: yet 
still it renews the onset ; attacks the diffi- 
culty afresh ; plants this reasoning, and 
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that argument, this consequence, and 
that distinction, like so many intellectual 
batteries, till at length it forces a way 
and passage into the obstinate enclosed 
truth, that so long withstood, and defied 
all its assaults.” — Vol. i. p. 239, 240. 

We have been led somewhat 
aside from the course which we 
had originally intended to pursue 
in the management of this article, 
and we regret, now that it is too 
late to rectify it, this departure 
from our first plan. There is a 
great deal in South that would 
have given us an opportunity of 
meeting him on several important 
points. His assaults on individual 
characters among the puritans, his 
coarse and splenetic abuse of the 
board of “ Triers,” the peculiar 
malignity of his personalities, as 
when, alluding to the “ sightless 
eye-balls” of Milton, he calls him 
a ‘ blind adder,” would have en- 
abled us todirect attention to many 
interesting circumstances connect- 
ed with the history of his times. 
We find, however, on looking 
back, that our common habits of 
criticism have run away with us, 
and that instead of making South’s 
sermons furnish text for our own 
comment, we have treated him 
with a fairness very much in op- 
position to his own practices, and 
given him large opportunities of 
speaking for himself. We are not 
unwilling that the article should 
stand in its present form, as fur- 
nishing our readers with the 
means of forming a correct esti- 
mate of the qualities of an ex- 
ceedingly able, eccentric, and 
foul-mouthed man. 

We had intended to give a 
sketch of the life of South, but we 
have reached our limits, and we 
feel the less regret, since we have 
nothing to add to the information: 
contained in the common biogra- 
phical collections. He was born 
at Hackney in 1633, and, he died 
in 1716. 
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Private Thoughts on Religion. By 
the Rev. Thomas Adam, late Rector 
of Wintringham. With an intro- 
ductory Essay, by the Rev. Daniel 
Wilson, A. M. 12mo. pp. 300. 
Price 3s.— London: Whitaker, 
1823. 


Tuis work has long been a prime 
favourite with us, and we are ex- 
ceedingly glad to meet with it ia this 
well-edited form. Mr. Adam was 
a man of vigorous understanding, a 
Christian of no common cast, and 
the traces of. this advantageous 
combination present themselves in 
every page of his ‘ Private 
Thoughis.” They are rich in Gos- 
pel knowledge and religious ex- 
perience, they analyse the heart of 
man with extraordinary severity 
and depth, and they are remark- 
able for their faithful and forcible 
representations of human depravity, 
and the entire dependence of an 
erring and helpless ereature upon 
divine interference, for the origina- 
tion and maintenance of spiritual 
life. They are the genuine expres- 
sions of a mind dealing fairly with 
itself, and anxious above all things 
to be kept from self-deception, and 
they will amply repay the close and 
continued attention of every man 
who is seriously engaged in working 
out his own salvation in humble 
dependence on Him who alone can 
enable us both to will and to per- 
form. Some things there are which 
are objectionable, and others which 
might have been more advantage- 
ously stated, but, as a whole, such, 
to our taste, is the excellence of 
this collection, that we place it 
among those few works which we 
take up the most frequently, and 
lay aside the most reluctantly. 
Some of the defects, as well as 
some of the more attractive quali- 
ties, of these “Thoughts,” arise 
from the fact that they were strictly 
“ private.” They were written down 
in “ a kind-of diary,” as they oc- 
curred to his mind throughout a 
space of thirty years, and they were 
selected by his surviving friends 
from the general mass of his papers, 


Had: he lived to superintend the 
publication, they would have gain- 
ed something, probably, in point of 
correctness, but they might also 
have lost a portion of the freshness 
and racivess with which they now 
appear. Mr. Wilson, with whose 
estimate, excepting in this parti- 
cular, we entirely agree, seems to 
deny “‘ force” to the style in which 
they are written ; we should, on the 
contrary, place among the charac- 
teristics of their composition, a 
closeness and an intensity which, 
if not force itself, have all its effect. 
We shall give a few specimens 
casually taken. 


‘¢ For a great part of my life, I did 
not know that I was poor, and naked, 
and blind, and miserable. I have known 
it for some time without feeling it. 
Thank God, I now begin to be pinched 
with it. Stand aside, Pride, for a mo- 
ment, and let me see that ugly thing— 
mnyself.”” 

‘The dreadful and ever-memorable 
earthquake at Lisbon! It is man, and 
not God, that throws nature into con- 
vulsions. O my soul, art thou an earth- 
shaker ?” 

‘< Reading is for the most part only a 
more refined species of sensuality, and 
answers man’s pur of shuffling off 
his great work with God and with him- 
self, as well as a ball or masquerade.”’ 

“<The spirit’s coming into the heart, 
is the touch of Ithureal’s spear, and it 
starts up a devil.” 

“ A work of grace is carried on in the 
way of our own thoughts, and with the 
consent of the will; but this concurrence 
does not effect the work, and is no more 
a proof of self-power, than the earth’s 
fertility, which is wholly owing to.a bles- 
sing from the clouds.” 

“« Begin the Christian race from the 
eross, and whenever you faint or grow 
wi look back to it.” 

** In heaven, sin known and pardoned 
is the song of praise; sin known and 
unpardoned is hell.’ 


It is justly said by Mr. Wilson, 
that 


** Such a writer as Mr. Adam takes 
us out of our ordi track of reading 
and reflection, and shews us ourselves. 
He scrutinizes the whole soul ; dissipates 
the false glare which is apt to mislead 








the judgment ; exposes the imperfections 
of what is apparently most pure and in- 
viting ; and thus teaches us to make our 
religion more and more spiritual, holy, 
solid, practical, humble, sincere.’’ 


The “ Introductory Essay,” is 
just what might have been ex- 
pected from the sound and judi- 
cious divine whose name is at- 
tached to it. It turns chiefly on 
the high value and importance of 
“« deep religious knowledge,” illus- 
trated by an admirable scriptural 
exposition of the doctrine of the 
fall and corruption of human na- 
ture, in connexion with the entire 
system of revealed truth, and the 
progress of spiritual life. We can 
only make room for a brief extract. 
Having pointed out the relation 
which this doctrine holds to scrip- 
turé truth in general, and touched 
on its difficulties, and on the feelings 
which it should excite, he goes on 
to state, in reference to the inquirer, 
that 

“¢ The field of observation which will 
stretch the widest before him, is the ap- 
plication of this general doctrine to his 
own heart and character. He will less 
concern himself, in the first instance, 
with the effect of it in others; he will 
have enough to do to trace it in himself; 
to discover its windings, its hidden 
course, its tendencies, its operations. 
And he will be most anxious to follow 
out this investigation in all its branches, 
and especially in its effects on his reli- 
gious sentiments and habits, where it is 
most latent, and, therefore, most dan- 
gerous. A life is too short for sucha 
study. All the integrity, all the self- 
examination, all the repeated study of 
the Scriptures, united with fervent prayer 
to the Supreme Teacher and Author of 
all illumination, will only suffice to de- 
tect the sophistry of this subtle evil, 
and correct and diminish the fatal con- 
sequences which it produces. It is in 
the light of the Holy Spirit, and in the 
school of personal piety, where all is 
applied as it is discovered, and is traced 
in ourselves before it is observed in” 
others, that this humiliating truth is best 


The volume is altogether well 
got up, the paper and ink are good, 
the type clear, and the price exem- 
plarily moderate. 

Hints on Missions. By James Dou- 
lags, Esq. 12mo.—Loudon: Ca- 
ell, 1822. 

Tunis small volume completely cor- 

Conc. Maa. No. 71. 
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responds with its title; while it 
shows that the respectable author 
is capable of writing something 
better than hints. The work im- 
plies much more information than 
it communicates. It affords deci- 
sive evidence, that Mr. Douglass 
has thought very profoundly on 
the subject of Missions, and that 
he is, on the best and most en- 
lightened principles, a warm and 
devoted friend to the evangeliza- 
tion of the world.. It is gratifying 
to find the representative of one of 
the oldest and most respectable 
families in Scotland, whose ancés- 
tors made a distinguished figure 
in the annals of feudal and border 
contest, employed in advocating a 
cause which few of the rich or 
noble of that country have yet 
espoused. We trust that this is only 
the first fruits of Mr. Douglass’s 
pen, and that we shall again meet 
him in a more finished work, on 
some of the topics which are merely 
hinted at in this volume, 

Into the Christian principles on 
which Missions ought to be con- 
ducted, and the direct Christian 
means which should be employed 
by Missionaries, Mr. Douglass does 
not properly enter. His attention 
is chiefly confined to the indirect 
or subsidiary means which ma 
be employed, and which, thong: 
they operate slowly, must ulti- 
mately produce an extensive, in- 
deed an universal impression. 


“‘ There are three agents,” he re- 
marks, ‘* almost untried as yet, of 
still more penetrative operation, which 
will soon be interwoven with the issues 
of all human affairs, and are the very 
hinges upon which the moral world will 
speedily turn. The three things in which 
the present age excels the ancients, 
are, the inductive philosophy, printing, 
and universal education. By means of 
these, Christianity may and will de- 
serve the epithet of Catholic.””—p. 29. 


The education of native preach- 
ers, colleges for general education 
established abroad, the employ-, 
ment of medical men in places: 
where no other persons can be 
introduced, the author recommends 
as particularly deserving attention 
from the conductors of Missions. 
The author has evinced his sin- 
cerity in contending for the im- 
portance of some of these mea-' 
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stares, by ptesenting five hundred 

nds to the Missionary College 
at Serampore. He also recom- 
mends Missionaries to insert in 
their journals, observations on the 
natural history of the countries 
where tliey labour; by which their 
eause would be brought before 


men of science, and the import- - 


ance of Missions more generally 
acknowledged. We think the Mis- 
sionary Societies will do well to 
attend to some of these hints; 
and ail Christians ought to consi- 
der the bearings of the following 
observations, 


&¢ ¢ J believed, and therefore have I 
spoken’--There is a measure derived 
* from heaven to judge of the sincerity of 
belief.. The laws of the human mind 
are not circumscribed within degrees 
and parallels. He who has no desire 
to proclaim the Gospel abroad, has 
none to proclaim it at home, and has 
no belief in it himself; whatever pro- 
fessions he may make, are hollow 
and hypocritical. Bodies of Christians 
who make no efforts to Christianize 
others, are Christians but in name ; 

the ages in which no attempts are 
made to send the glad tidings to heathen 
countries are the dark ages of Chris- 
tianity, however they may suppose them- 
selves enlightened and guided by philo- 


bap oe moderation. 
*¢ ages of Christian purity have 
ever been the.ages of Christian exer- 


tion, At the commencement of Chris- 
tianity, he who believed in the Gospel, 
became also-a of the Gospel. 
* We believe, and therefore we speak.’ 
The effort was correspondent to the 
belief, and the success to the effort. 
Christians grew and multiplied, and 
their very multiplication insured a fresh 
renewal of their increase. The primitive 
blessing was upon them, and one 
ea @ thousand.”"—-pp. 105, 106. 


Choice Pleasures for Youth, recom- 
mended in a Series of Letters from a 
Father to his Son. \2mo. pp. 162. 
Price 4s,—London: Baynes, 1823. 

}r is, unhappily, too frequently the 

case that youth are often called 

to enter on the ements of ac- 
tive life without an efficient pre- 

for its ardaous duties. 
ae gee fails iously 

n int, » as it is well 

obderved Ye the preface to this 

sensible and agreeable little volume, 

“the first ycar in the counting- 


house or the shop, obliterates more 
than half the ideas previously ac- 
quired in the school.” The writer 
of these letters, which were actually 
addressed to a son who had left the 
paternal home for the bustle of com- 
merce, and the hazards of general 
intercourse with society, looked 
with anxiety to the “ spare hours” 
which so many have perverted to 
their destruction, and, with a view 
to suggest plans for their pleasurable 
improvement, has gone through 
various topics, illastrating the prin- 
ciple that true gratification is alone 
to be found in the due cultivation of 
the mind and heart, in the pursuits 
of profitable literature, the contem- 
plation of the works of God, the 
enjoyment of the domestic cirele, or 
of well chosen society, the works of 
mercy, and the exercises of devo- 
tion. These important subjects are 
discussed in an attractive manner; 
serious admonition is mingled with 
amusing anecdote, and the author 
has succeeded in putting together, 
with mach skill, a volume which we 
can safely recommend as a valuable 
addition to the library of youth. 
The following is a sample ad aper- 
turam, 


*¢ A bitter word, or a sour look, takes 
from the domestic board its wonted re- 
lish; and a sullen humour, cherished 
when it ought to be repressed, destroys the 
lively joys of the social evening. ‘ Those,’ 
says an ingenious writer, ‘ who have 
not traced the causes of family quarrels, 
would not easily guess from what slight 
circumstances they originate; they arise 
more frequently from small defects in 
temper, than from material faults in 
character. Selfish gratifications may 
render us incapuble of other happiness, 
but can never of themselves make us 
happy.’ The truth and force of this ob- 
servation may be seen in almost every 
spoiled child, who has been suffered to 
bave his own way, and has grown up into 
his permanent habits amidst unbounded 
indulgence. Conceited, arrogant, and 
overbearing, he is impatient of contra- 
diction, though always to con- 
tradict. When he is absent, it may be, 
the family is placid and cheerful; but as 
soon as he returns, every sunny smile is 
clouded, and the darkness of sus; n is 
universally diffused. His eye is the torch 
which kindles the fire of resentment, and * 
his tongne is the trumpet which sounds 
the signal of strife. 

* In some cases, parents and heads of 
families have alienated both their chil- 
dren and dependants, by austerity and 
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violence. History abounds with such 
characters. Charles Duke of Somerset 
was noted for his pride, insolence, and 
irritability. He once took offence, be- 
cause his Duchess gently and familiarly 
tapped him on the shou with her fan. 
He exacted from his children a most 
profound deference, and a rigid obe- 
dience to all his mandates. The two 
youngest daughters had used to stand 
and watch alternately, while he slept ia 
the afternoon. Lady Charlotte, bein 
tired, sat down; the Duke waked, an 
displeased, said, he would make her re- 
member her want of decorum ; and, in 
his will, left her twenty thousand pounds 
less than her sister. Was it possible for 
either pleasure or peace to dwell where 
such a tyrant reigned? No one likes to 
be under the authority either of those 
who are habitually insolent, or those 
who are subject to frequent fits of anger 
and rage. When the well-known Fletcher, 
of Salton, found his footman resolved to 
quit his service, he asked, ‘ Why do you 
leave me ?’—*‘ Because,’ replied the man, 
* [cannot bear your temper.’ ‘ It is 
true,’ said he, ‘I am passionate, but 
then you know my passion is no sooner 
on than it is off :'-—* Yes,’ answered the 
footman, ‘ but then it is no sooner off 
than on again.’”’—pp. 14—16. 


SR wVeeetetet 


An Inquiry into the just Limits of 
Reason wn-the Investigation of Di- 
vine Truth: being the Essay to 
which the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge and Church 
Union in the Diocese of St. David's 
adjudged a Premium of Fifty 
Pounds for the year 1822. the 
Rev. J. Davies, of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge.— Pp. 70. 


Ir required much courage in a 
young author to try his strength on 
a subject of su much difficulty as 
that of this essay ; especially on an 
occasion in which he was sure.to 
have many competitors. The topic 
of discussion, involving in itself the 
most abstruse questions in theology, 
has exercised the talents of the 
most profound thinkers and most 
‘acute reasoners, and even these 
have not found it easy to define the 
boundaries of faith and reason. 
“There was bat little in such a sub- 
ject-to attract; it demanded the 
‘vigorous exercise of intellect, and 
imposed a severe restraint on the 
imagination. The practice of en- 
couraging writers in moral and 
theological science, by awarding 
prizes to the successful candidate, 


has given rise to much invidiouS 
remark. For ourselves, we see 
nothing either injurious or dis- 
honourable in this custom; we wish 
that the funds of the church, or of 

ublic societies, were never worse 

estowed, and we think it but na- 
tural that they who feel their need 
of illumination should supply their 
lamp with oil. It is true, indeed, 
that neither prizes nor academical 
honours can create talent ; yet they 
may sometimes elicit it, whilst the 
competition may awaken a generous 
emulation, tending to excite powers 
that might else have remained dor- 
mant. 

The subject of the essay now 
before us secms well adapted to the 
metaphysical habits of the author's 
mind, and thongh these may di- 
minish the popular effect of his 
compositions, they give to his rea- 
soning greater acuteness and dis- 
crimination, the qualities more 
especially requisite in the present 
instance. He has, we think, con- 
ducted the inquiry with consider- 
able judgment, and in a manner 
suited to the more intellectual order 
of readers He endeavours to show, 
Jirst, how far the reasoning faculties 
should be exercised in judging of 
the subjects of Revelation; and, 
secondly, to point out the boundaries 
within which their range must be 
confined — leaving. whatever other 
regions that Revelation may have 
brought to view, to the exercise of 
an implicit and adoring faith. After 
having defined the nature of reason, 
as to the meaning of the term, he 
States, that it lies within the province 
of reason to judge of the charaeter 
and evidences of a professed reve- 
lation—that it should receive no par- 
ticular tenet represented as con- 
tained in a revelation already em- 
braced as a whole, without sufli- 
cient evidence that it really conati- 
tutes a part of that revelation. 
Under this subdivision of his sub- 
ject, it might be expected that the 
author, as a minister of a church 
which has already authoritatively 
determined what all her members 
shall believe or reject, would have 
been considerably embarrassed by 
the ecclesiastical trammels in which 
he is obliged to move. Here, how- 
ever, notwithstanding the difficnl- 
ties in which the proposition in- 
— him, he virtually and man- 
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fully maintains the right of pri- 
vate judgment. We of course 
agree with the sentiment, and 
leave the worthy author to recon- 
cile it with his established predilec- 
tions and principles. A third office 
of reason, he states, is to guard 
against the mistaken reception of 
any doctrines which are contrary to 
the clear evidence of intuitive be- 
lief, or, to use the language of the 
northern metaphyscians —to the 
principles uf common sense. 

U the second general head, 
to mark out the boundaries beyond 
which this faculty must not be per- 
mitted to pass, he observes, that 
reason ought not to proceed so far 
as to reject a doctrine conveyed ‘in 
a professed communication from 
heaven, on the mere ground of its 
being undiscoverable without su- 
pernatural and divine assistance— 
that neither ought a doctrine clearly 
asserted in it to be refused our 
firm and decided assent, because 
we may be unable to comprehend 
the exact mode in which the facts it 
affirms or involves may subsist, and 
that the jurisdiction of reason in 
matters of faith and of divine reve- 
lation does not extend so far as 
that a doetrine should be rejected, 
merely because it may be attended 
with difficulties which reason can- 
not solve. 

This naked outline, in which it 
must be owned there is nothing 
either novel or striking, conveys 
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but a yery imperfect idea of the 
body and substance of the essay, 
which, on the whole, we deem one 
of no ordinary merit. The author 
meets the question fully and fairly ; 
grapples with its difficulties with so 
much energy as to silence, if not to 
convince, objectors; he combines 
the devout spirit of faith with a well- 
disciplined reason, which, while it 
admits the paramount claims of re- 
velation, appears to be unbiassed by 
received systems, and assuming 
nothing gratuitously, gives the cold 
logical clench to his conclusions. 
It is not a piece for light, rapid, and 
excursive readers, but for those who 
think and who love the exercise of 
thought. The discussion is close 
and argumentative, yet, in many 
instances, enlivened with much 
felicity of illustration, and the 
style, though somewhat too senten- 
tious, is nervous and masculine, 
and occasionally rises into elo- 
quence. If the essay should reach 
a ‘second edition, we advise the 
author to strike out the allusion to 
the triplicity of the British constita- 
tion. It cau never exemplify the 
principle he wishes to illustrate, 
and on such a use of it we must 
be allowed to fix the mark of our 
critical reprobation. With the few 
exceptions we have made, which 
are but small deductions from the 
substantial excellence of this prize 
production, we give it our cordial 
recommendation, 
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On the Ripening of Fruits.—M. Berard, 
of Montpelier, has produced a paper on 
‘this subject, which has gained the prize 
for this year, proposed by the Academy 
of Sciences in Paris. The following is 
the resilt of his observations :—Fruit 


does not act like leaves on the air. The 
result of its action, as well in light as in 
darkness, is at every instant of its for- 
mation, a loss of carbon by the fruit, 
which combines with the oxygen of the 
air, and forms carbonic acid. This loss 
of carbon is essential to the ripening of 
the fruit; for when the fruit is placed in 
an atmosphere deprived of oxygen, this 
function becom pended, the ripening 
is stopped, and if the fruit remains at- 
tached to the tree, it dries up and dies. 





A fruit which happens naturally to 
be enclosed in a shell, may nevertheless 
ripen; because the membrane, which 
forms the husk, is permeable to the air. 
The communication between the external 
and internal air is so free, that the two 
portions are always of uniform compo- 
sition; so that when the air thus con- 
tained is analyzed, it is always found to 
be of the same composition as atmos- 
pheric air. 

When fruits, separated from the tree, 
but capable of completing their own 
ripening, are placed in media, free from 
oxygen, they do not ripen: the power, 
however, is only suspended, and may be 
re established by plaging the fruit in an 
atmosphere capable of taking ~ carbon 
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from it. But if the fruit remain too 
long in the first situation, although it 


preserves the same external appearance | 


nearly, it has entirely lost the power of 
ripening. 

Hence it results, that most fruits, and 
especially those that do not require to 
remain on the tree, may be preserved 
for some time, and the pleasure they 
afford us thus prolonged. The most 
simple process ‘consists in placing at the 
bottom of a bottle, a paste formed of 
lime, sulphate of iron, and water, and 
afterwards to introduce the said fruit, it 
having been pulled a few days before it 
would have been ripe. These fruits are 
to be kept from the bottom of the bottle, 
and, as much as possible, from each 
other, and the bottle to be closed by 
a cork and cement. The fruits are thus 
placed in an atmosphere free from oxygen, 
and may be preserved a longer or a 
shorter time, according to their nature ; 
peaches, prunes, and apricots from 
twenty days to a month; pears and 
apples for three months. If they are 
withdrawn after this time, and exposed 
to the air, they ripen extremely well ; 
but if the times mentioned are much ex- 
ceeded, they undergo a particular altera- 
tion, and will not ripen at all. 

Ripe fruit exposed to the air rots and 
decays. In this case, it first changes the 
oxygen of the surrounding air into car- 
bonic acid, and then liberates from itsclf 
a large quantity of the same acid gas. 
It appears that the presence of oxy- 
gen gas is necessary to the rotting 
or decay of fruits; when it is absent a 
different change takes place. 

When the fruit cannot ripen, except on 
the tree, its ripening is not produced by 
a chemical change of the substances it 
contained whilst still green, but the 
change of new substances furnished to 
it by the tree ; and when it appears to 
lose the acid taste it had in its unripe 
state, it is because that taste is hidden by 
the large quantity of sugar it receives in 
ripening. 


A Narrative of an Apparition which a 
Gentleman, in Boston, had of his Brother, 
just then Murthered in London.—It was on 


the 2d of May in the year 1687, that a- 


most ingenious, accomplished, and well 
disposed gentleman, Mr. Joseph Beacon 
by name, about five a clock in the 
morning, as he lay, whether sleeping or 
waking he could not say, (but he 
edged the latter of them) had a view of 
is brother then at London, although 
he was now himself at our Boston, dis- 
tanced from him a thousand leagues. 
This his brother appeared unto him in 
the morning about five a clock at Bos- 


ton, having on him a Bengal gown, 
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which he usually wore, with a napkin 
tied about his head; his countenance 
was-very pale, ghastly, deadly, and he 
had a bloody wound on one side of his 
forehead. Brother! says the affrighted 
Joseph. Brother! answered the appa- 
rition. Said Joseph, what’s the matter 
brother? How came you here? The 
apparition replied, Brother, I have been 
most barbarously and injuriously but- 
chered, by a debauched, drunken fellow, 
to whom I never did any wrong in my 
life. Whereupon he gave a particular 
description of the murderer; adding, 
brother, this fellow, changing his name, 
is attempting to come over unto New 
England, in Foy, or Wild; 1 would pray 
you on the first arrival of either of 

to get an order from the Governor, to 
seize the person, whom I have now de- 
scribed ; and then do you indict him for 
the murder of me, your brother. I’ll 
stand by you and prove the indictment. 
And so he vanished. Mr. Beacon was 
extremely astonished at what he had seen 
and heard ; and the people of the family 
not only observed an extraordinary alte- 
ration upon him, for the week following, 
but have also given me under their 
hands a full testimony, that he then gave 
them an account of this apparition. All 
this while, Mr. Beacon had no advice of 
any thing amiss attending his brother 
then in England; but about the latter 
end of June following, he understood by 
the common ways ef communication, 
that the April before, his brother going 
in haste by night, to call a coach for a 
lady, met a fellow then in drink, with his 
doxy in his hand. Some way or other, 
the fellow thought himself affronted with 
the hasty passage of-this Beacon, and 
immediately ran into the fire side of a 
neighbouring tavern, from whenee he 
fetched out a fire-fork, wherewith he 
grievously wounded Beacon in the scull, 
even in that very part where the appari- 
tion showed his wound; of this wound 
he languished, until he died on the 2d 
of -May, about five of the clock in the 
morning at London. The murderer, it 
scems, was endeavouring to escape as 
the apparition affirmed, but the friends 
of the decased Beacon, seized him; and 
rage him at law, he found the 

Ip of such friends as brought him off 
without the loss of his life: since which 
there has no more been heard of the, 
business. 

This history I received of Mr. Joseph 
Beacon himself; who, a little before his 
own pious and hopeful death, which fol- 
lowed not long after, gave me the story 
written and signed with his own hand, 
and attested with the circumstances I 
have already mentioned. — Dr. Cotton 
Mather’s Wonders of the Invisible World. 
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Tue Home Missionary Society 
has, during the past month, been fa- 
voured with ONE THOUSAND POUNDS, 
unsolicited—a sum which has seasonably 
relieved the Committee from a heavy 
burden, and enabled them to resolve on 
employing two additional Missionaries. 

record this instance of liberality 
as a kind interposition of Providence, 
and as an example worthy of being imi- 
tated by those who possess an abundance 
of this world’s goods, ger Gane ap- 
plications for Missionaries still remain 
on their list. 

The Naval and Military Bible Society. 
—We are grieved to find, from a paper 
which ak seg handed to us, that the 
funds of the Naval “a wg wal Bible 
Society have, during the last three years, 
failed foamy Dacre ang while the demands 
upon their Christian benevolence have 
been greatly increased. A diminution 
of nearly £4000. is stated as the result 
of a comparison between the last three 
years of the war, and the same space 
of time just elapsed. We cannot per- 
mit ourselves to doubt the success of 
the ‘‘ appeal,” which the Committee 
has just made to the feelings of the re- 
ligious public, and we hope that the 
receipts of the Society will speedily be 
carried even beyond the amount of 
their inost prosperous period. 

Northan hire Association.—The mi- 
nisters of the Northamptonshire Asso- 
ciation held their so asm mecting 
at Market, Harbro’, on Thursday, Sept. 
25. Two sermons were preached in the 
morning, by the Rev. B. Hobson, Wel- 
ford ; and the Rev. W. Morgan, Kilsby. 
The hfternoon was devoted ‘to business, 
the chief object of which was the re- 
organization of the County Missionary 

iety, which is about to be formed in 
aid of Missions. The Rev. J. Robertson, 
of Stretton, preached in the evening. 

. Conflagration at Sarepta,—We ar. ex- 
ceedingly to hear that our Mora- 
vian brethren have sustained a severe 
calamity in the destruction of the larger 
|b irewg of their settlement at Sarepta, 


me On the 9th of August last,’’ it 
is stated in their circular,  ‘‘ about 
one o’clock in the afternoon, a fire broke 
out in one of the outhouses of the to- 
bacco-manufactory, and as all those pre- 
mises were built of wood, and by the 
long-continued drought and heat had be- 
come like tinder, the flames spread with 
such rapidity that all human help proved 
vain; and in the short space of four 
hours and a half, the shops, with all the 

to the manufactory, 
the s shop, the large distil- 


lery, the warden’s house, the two large 
houses of the single brethren, with all 
their shops and farming premises, and 
twenty-four dwelling-houses (comprising 
three-fourths of the whole settlement) 
were laid in ashes, Thus twenty-eight 
families, all the single brethren, seventy 
in number, and about twenty families 
of workmen and servants, were bereft of 
their habitations. When the fire had 
reached the most dangerous place, be- 
tween the single brethren’s house and 
the closely adjoining out-buildings of 
the Minister’s house, it pleased God to 
grant success to tle unwearied exertions 
of those who came to our assistance, 
and to put a stop to the of the 
devouring element, otherwise in half an 
hour more, the whole settlement of Sa- 
repta would have been converted into a 
melancholy heap of ruins, and all its in- 
habitants left without a home. ‘¢ But,’ 
as the Bishop, Brother Benjamin Reichel 
expresses himself in his letter, dated 
August 14th, ‘ our gracious God, who 
found it needful to treat us with paternal 
severity, wou'd yet, according to the 
purposes of His love, not lay a heavier 
burden upon us than we were able to 
bear, but preserved to us our beautiful 
Church, and so many dwelling-houses, 
that, on the 10th of Angust, all the in- 
habitants, both members of the congre- 
gation and strangers, could be provided 
with a place of refuge, The single 
brethren removed into. the church, the 
om sisters supplying them with vic- 
tuals; and all the rest of the sufferers were 
likewise furnished with food ard lodging. 
Our worthy brother Wullschlegel, master 
of one of the manufactories belonging to 
the shop, anxious to save as much of the 
property as Saag exposed himself too 
ong to the » and was burnt to such 
a degree, that he departed this life two 
days after. An aged single sister, Sophia 
Frantz, a servant in the inn, escaped 
into the street without harm, but the 
fright had such an effect upon her, that 
she died of a fit in the street.” 

An appeal has been made by the 
Brethren to the liberality of the reli- 
gious public in this country, and we 
trust it will not be in vain. 


*¢ Sarepta is a settlement of the United 
Brethren, in Russian Asia, near Czarizin, 
on the Wolga. It was first established 

765, by five brethren from 


in the on 

Herrnhut, in the hope that it might be 
the means of bringing the Calm and 
other tribes in the vicinity, to the know- 
ledge of the truth. The populatoin has 
by degrees increased to nearly 500 in- 
habitants. The attempts made during 
the first fifty years of its existence, to 
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effect the conversion of the surrounding 
heathen, did not prove successful: but a 
subsequent effort in the year 1815, to 
which the brethren were encouraged by a 
liberal grant from the Directors of the 
London Missionary Society, has been 
blessed, to the conversion of several 
souls, and the gathering of a small flock 
of Calmucks, who are at present en- 
camped in tue plains adjoining Sarepta.”’ 

On the 17th September a new Inde- 

ndent Chapel was opened at Grantham, 
Lincolnshire. The Rev. R. Alliott, of 
Nottingham, preached in the morning 
from 2 Chron. vi. 9--18.; the Rev. W. 
Gear, of Market Harbro’, in the after- 
noon, from Psalm xlv. 3, 4; and the 
Rey. E. Parsons, of Halifax, iu the even- 
ing, from Acts xxvi. 29. 

e following day the Rev. Alfred 
Dawson, late of Hoxton Academy, who 
has been instrumental in raising the 

mt interest, was ordained. The 

. R. Soper, of Louth, commenced 
the service by reading and prayer. The 
Rey. E. Webb, of Leicester, delivered 
the introductory discourse, and asked 
the usual questions. The Rev. R. Alliott, 
of Nottingham, offered the ordination 

yer. The Rev. Dr. Harris, of Hoxton, 
gave the charge from 2 Kings iv. 5. last 
clause. The Rev. R. Hall, of Leicester, 
preached from Rev. xxii. 17. ‘The Rev. 
W. Gear, of Market Harbro’, con- 
cluded. 


in the evening the Rev. Dr. Harris 
reached from Isaiah xii. 3. The Rev. 

essrs. Roberts, of Melton; Wright, 
of Stamford; Cecil, of Nottingham ; 
Foster, of Chesterfield; Newman, of 
Carleton; and Williams, of Newark, 
took parts in the various services. 
Darwen, July 24, 1823.--The Rev. R. 
Littler was ordained to the pastoral 
office, over the C 
assembling in Lower 
The Rev. T. Raffles, LL.D., Liverpool, 
delivered the introductory discourse. The 
Rev. P.S. Charrigr, Liverpool, offered 
the ordination prayer, with imposition of 
hands. The pokey W. Roby, Manches- 
ter, gave the charge. The Rev. J. A. 
Coombs, Salford, reached to the people. 
And the Rev. G. 't. , Bury ; the Rev. 
J. Fox, Bolton; Rn Rev. 
Preston; and the Rev 


ae Darwen. 


R. Pletcher, 
Ebenezer Chapel, Darwen, conducted 
the oe Saas devotional exercises. The 
Rev. J. pate ota ap te ot » preached in the 

attendance was numerous 
and piss pan Bling and the services pecu- 
liarly interesting und impressive. 

Sept. 16, 1823, Mr. Robert May, 
(from Hoxton Academy,) was ordained 
over the church of Christ at Stansted, 
Essex. Mr. Jennings, of Thaxted, be- 
gan with Prayer and reading the Scrip- 
tures. Mr. Hunt, of Chelmsford, deli- 
vered the introdactory discourse, pro- 
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posed the usual questions, and received 
the confession of faith. Mr, Thornton, 
of Billericay, offered the ordination 
prayer. Dr. Harris, of Hoxton, deli- 
vered the charge. Mr. John Clayton, of 
the Poultry Chapel, London, preached 
to the people. Mr. Chaplm, of Stort- 
ford, concluded with prayer. 

The ordination of the Rev. John 
Biackburn to the pastoral charge of 
the Congregational Church, East Sheen, 
Mortlake, six miles from London, took 
place the 9th of September last, when 
the following ministers assisted :—The 
Rev. J. Thomas, of London, commenced 
the service with prayer and reading the 
Scriptures; the Rev. W. Henry, of 
Tooting, delivered the introductory dis- 
course, which described the nature of a 
gospel church, from Heb. iii, 6.; the 
Rev. W. Seaton, of Wandsworth, pro- 
posed the usual questions, and received 
the confession of faith; the Rev. D. 
Washbourn, of Hammersmith, offered the 
ordination prayer; the Rev. J. Leifchild, 
of Kensington, gave the charge; the 
Rey. J. Morison, of Brompton, preached 
to the people; and the Rev. J. Knight, 
of Kingston, concluded with prayer. 

Died, on Tuesday morning, the 23d of 
September, at Woodbridge, aged 57, the 
Rey. Benjamin Price; having been for 
24 years pastor of the Independent 
Congregation at the Quay Meeting in 
that town. Mr. P. was originally a 
member of the Rev. G, Burder's church 
at Coventry, and was first settled at 
Oakham, in Rutland, where he laboured 
for several years, till in 1799 he removed 
to Woodbridge. He was much respected 
by those who were not attendants on his 
ministry for his unobtrusive line, and 
peculiarly bogs me by talent and in- 
tegrity for discharge of his pastoral 
duties. For many months before his death 
he underwent much bodily suffering, ac- 
companied with a disease of his 
eyes, which often threatened him with 
total blindness. Several weeks before 
his death he fixed w Rom. viii. 18. 
*« For I reckon that the sufferings of this 
—— &c.’’ as the text for his farewell 

rses, and — the Rev. W. 
Ward, of Pete og 
but to abstain from all to him- 
self. Mr. P. has left a widow and 
thirteen children unprovided for. It was 
an affecting sight to see ten daughters 
and two sons following their father to the 


honour, are a 
wetnae the ‘amity? which hs already 
seathen a respectable amount. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, &c. 





» The Editors will feel obliged to Literary Gentlemen and Publishers for the com- 
munication of Notices (post paid) suited to this Department of the Lonpon Curistiax 


~ ital 


WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 

Conversations on the Evidences of 
Christianity, intended as a matical 
fntroduction to the principal Authors, 
who have written on the Subject; but 
also exhibiting, in a compressed form, a 
full statement of the Facts, Arguments, 
and Difficulties connected with it; for 
the Use of those who have not the Means 
of investigating it more fully, 12mo, 

Travels in the Interior of Southern 
Africa. By William J. Burchell, Esq. 
With numerous coloured engravings, 
viguettes, &c. from the Author’s original 
drawings. The second volume in 4to., 
which completes the work. Price 
£4. 14s. 6d. 

A Tale of Paraguay. By Robert 
Southey, Esq. LL.D. In one volume 
12mo. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

The Approach of the Latter Days: in 
Four Dissertations, on the following 
subjects :--The Sword, or War; Pesti- 
lence; Famine; and Antichrist. Re- 

nted from a work published in 1713. 

vol. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

A Collection of Facts, in a Series of 
Letters, addressed to J. W. Trust, 126, 
Newgate Street, publisher of D’Alem- 
bert’s book, entitled ‘Hell Destroyed.” 
By James Baker. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

A Full and Accurate Report of the 
most Important Debates by Drs. M‘Gill, 
Chalmers, Taylor, Hodgson, Rev. Messrs. 
Muir, Burns, Lapslie, Mr. Robertson, 


Advocate, &c. before the Presbytery of 
Glasgow, on the 11th of June, and the 
Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, on the 14th 
October, relative to the Presentation of 
Dr. M‘Farlane, Principal of the College 
of Glasgow, to the living of the High 
Charch of that city; with the Decisions 
of the Presbytery and Synod ; the various 
Documents; a Preface and Introduction. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

A Sketch of the Life of the Rev. 
Jules Charles Rieu, Pastor of the Re- 
formed Church, Fredericia, in Denmark, 
with Anecdotes of some of the most 
eminent Protestant Ministers on the 
Continent. 1 vol. 18mo. Price 1s. 6d. bds. 

Sophia de Vosga, or Religion the bes 
Instructor. 18mo. 2s. . 

A Collection of Coysolatory Letters 
addressed to Christians in Afiliction. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

An Account of the Life and Death of 
Philip Henry, Minister of the Gospel, 
near Whitchurch, in Shropshire. By 
the late Rev. Matthew Henry. New 
Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Plain Discourse on the Nature, Evi- 
dences, and Means of Edification. By 
the Rev. C. Davies, Author of Cottage 
Sermons. 12mo. boards. 

A Tribute of Parental Affection to the 
Memory of a beloved and only Daughter, 
containing some A t of the Charac- 
ter and Death of Hannah Jerram, who 
died May 9, 1823, aged 23. Drawn up 
by her father Charles Jerram, Vicar of 
Chobham, Surrey. Royal 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
boards. 





Eee 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


CommunicaTions have heen received this month from the Rev. J. Matheson—W. 
Vowles--I. Cobbin—W. Gear--J. Philip—Corns. Berry—J. Blackburn—W. 
Foster—J . Liefchild--D. E. Ford--W. Moorhouse—J. Shaw—-J. Tennant. 


Also from Mr. W. Ellerby--A Subscriber--Alpha, Beta—Gaius—An Anti- 


Our *« Lanarkshire” friend cannot be serious in wishing us to raise a controversy 


on the point suggested in his letter, 


Gaius must. take our former answer as “‘ decisive.” 

The Rev. J. Shaw’s letter has been received, and his adélitions and corrections to 
our Statistical account, for which we thank him, will appear in the Supplement. 
Any further communications which he may have it in his power te make relative to 
this of our work, will be very acceptable to us. 


in our 


T.’s query-came too late for insertion in the present number. It shall have a place 
next. 


We cannot, at present, answer our friend J. M. fully. The subject he alludes to 
in his last is not to be safely approached, though we perfectly agree with him in 
the view he takes of it. The proposed Book-worm will be acceptable. 


Erratum.—In the last number, p. 522, col. 2, line 21, for derivation, read derivative. 


